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Art.  1.  •  Travels  hi  ISTortk -America^  in  the  Tears  17S6, 
and  1782.  By  the  Alarquis  de  ChaJtellux,  one  of  the  Forty 
-■  A^emhers  of  the' French  Academy,  and  Major-General  in  the 
French  Army  ferving  under  the  Count  de  Ro'chamheau.  Tranf- 
iated  from  the  French  by  an  Englijh  Gentleman,  who  rejiaed 
in  America  during  that  Period.  Ifith  biotes  by  the  Tranjlator, 
■  In  Two  Volumes  O£lavo.  12s.  Robinlbns,  London,  1786. 

*■  #  •  *  . 

tlOWEVER-ftrange  or  paradoxical  the  aflertion  niay 
appear,  it  is  certain  that  a  paflion,  or  rather  an  en- 
thufialhi  for  liberty,  is  one  of  the  ftriking  charadteriftics  of 
the  French  nation  al  prelent.  An  admiration  of  the  En^- 
lilli  charafter  in  general,  and  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  m 
particular,  has  been  prevailing  for  half  a  century.  The 
»  celebrity  of  the  Britilh  name,  fince  the  reign  of  Qiieeii 
Anne,  recommended  our  government  and  laws  to  .the  ^  ad¬ 
miration  of  foreigners ;  and  the  warm  panegyric  of  Mon- 
tefquieu,  In  his  Spirit  of  Laws,”  introduced  this  fubjedl 
to  the  French  republic  of  letters.  Since  that  period  the 
philolbphers  and  authors  of  France  have  adopted  a  zeal  for 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind ;  and  have  equalled,  if 
not  exceeded,  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke,  in  their  de-- 
teftation  of  tyranny,  and  pallion  for  a  free  government. 
As  in  France  there  is  a  greater  intercourfe  between  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  the  world  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
opinions  and  lentiments  of  the  former  have  a  rapid  and 
general  fpread,  :and  tend  in  a  particular  manner  to.  form  the 
Eng.  Rev.  Vol. IX.  Jan.  1787.  A  mind. 


t 


2  Chaflellux’i  Travels  in  North- America. 

mind,  and  influence  the  charafter,'  of  the  young.  The  ar-^ 
bitrary  adminillration  of  a  tyrannical  government,  which 
they  feel  and  detefl,  heightens  the  patriot  paffion ;  the 
freed  fpeculations  on  politics  are  indulged  in  confidential 
circles  ;  and  a  revolution,  favourable  to  liberty,  is  prepared 
in  the  minds  of  men,  provided  there  was,  a  great  emer¬ 
gency  to  call  forth,  and  a  middle  order  between  the  nobles  > 

and  people  in  the  date,  to  concentrate  and  dire£l  the  fenti-  ^ 

nients  and  efforts  of  enlightened  individuals.  In  the  Cor- 
fican  war,  admiration  of  the  courage,  as  well  as  compaffion  . 
for  the  fate,  of  the  unhappy  iflanders,  were  general  in  Fa-  * 
ris  ;  a  generous  partiality  for  the  republic  rifing  in  the  new 
world,  animated  and  armed  individuals  in  their  caufe  before 
the  French  nation  commenced  or  declared  hodilities  againft 
Britain. 

The  Marquis  de  Chadellux,  the  author  of  thefe  travels, 
was  known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  treatife  Sur  la  Felicitc  « 
puhlique  ;  in  which  he  avows  the  nobled  principles  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  freedom  before  he  joined  the  French  army 
in  America  during  the  lad  war,  as'  major-general,  under 
the  Count  de  Rochambeaii.  Animated  with  a  youthful  zeal 
•  for  the  profperity  of  nalcent  repubhes,  and  partaking  the 
fpirit  of  his  nation,  whole  intereds  were  inimical  to  thole 
of  Britain,  the  reader  may  expe£l,  in  the  courle  of  his  tra-  ^ 
vels  through  America’,  a  flattering  picture,  rather  thaai  a  I 
jud  portrait.  Nor  will  he  be  difappointed.  Our  traveller  i 
feems  to  have  left  his  .philofophy  at  Faris,  and,  delivering  i* 
himfelf  up  to  the  delufions  of  imagination,  to  have  inveded  | 
every  objedl  w  ith  a  glow^  of  colours  that  are  above  nature,  | 
and  beyond  the  life.  •  j  . 

The  following  is  his  account  of  General  WafKington :  |  ’ 

•  Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  give  the  portrait  of  General  * 
Wafhington :  but  what  can  my  teftimony  add  to  the  idea  already  ^ 
formed  of  him  ?  The  continent:  of  North-America,  from  Bofton  to  \ 
Charles-Town,  is  a  great  volume,  every  page  of  which  prefents  his  * 
eulogiuni.  1  know  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  a  near  in-  r 
fpeftion,  and  of  clofely  obferving  him,  fome  more  particular  details  i 
may  be  expected  from  me  ;  but  the  ftrongeit  charadteriftic  of  ihis  re-  | 
fpedtable  man  is  the  perfedt  union  wliich  reigns  between  the  phyfical  If! 
and  moral  qualities  which  compofe  the  individual ;  one  alone  will 
enable  you  to  judge  of  all  the  red.  If  you  are  prefented  with  me-  if 
dais  of  Cefar,  ot  Trajan,  or  Alexander,  on  examining  their  fea¬ 
tures,  you  will  ftil!  be  led  to  afk  what  was  their  flature,  and  the  form  $  ‘ 
of  their  peribns ;  but  if  you  difeover,  in  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  header  ^ 
the  limb  of  an  antique  Apollo,  be  not  curious  about  the  other  parts,  ,^1 
but  reft  affured  that  they  all  were  conformable  to  thofe  of  a-God.  W 
Let  not  this  comparifou  be  attributed  to  enthuiUfm  t  It  is  not  my  ;•  I 

ifitentioa  || 
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intention* to  exaggerate;^  I  wifh  only  to  exprefs  the  imprelTion  Gene¬ 
ral  Wafliington  has  left  on  my  mind ;  the  idea  of  a  perfeifl  whole, 
that  cannot  be  the  produce  of  enthufiafm,  which  rather  would  reje<^ 
it,  fince  the  efFedf  of  proportion  is  to  diminifh  the  idea  of  greatnefs. 
Brave  without  temerity,  laborious  without  ambition,  generous  without 
prodigality, noble  without  pride,  virtuous  without  feverity;  he  Teems  al¬ 
ways  to  have  confined  himi'elf  within  thofe  limits,  where  the  virtues,  by 
clothing  themfelves  in  more  lively,  but  more  changeable  and  doubt¬ 
ful  colours,  may  be  miftaken  for  faults:  This  is  the  Teventh  year  that 
he  has  commanded  the  army,  and  that  he  has  obeyed  the  congrefs ; 
more  need  not  be  laid,  efpecially  in  America,  where  they  know  how 
to  appreciate  all  the  merit  contained  in  this  fimple  fad.  Let  it  be 
repeated  that  Conde  was  intrepid,  Turenne  prudent,  Eugene  adroit, 
Catinat  difinterelled ;  it  is  not  thus  that  Waftiington  will  be  cha* 
raderized.  It  will  be  faid  of  him,  at  the  end  of  a  long  civil  war, 
he  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  himfelf.”  If  any  thing 
can  be  more  marvellous  than  fuch  a  charader,  it  is  the  unanimity  of 
the  public  TufFrages  in  his  favour.  Soldier,  magiftrate,  people,  all 
love  and  admire  him  ;  all  Tpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  tendernefs  and 
veneration.  Does  there  then  exift  a  virtue  capable  of  rellraining  the 
injullice  of  mankind  ;  or  are  glory  and  happinefs  too  recently  elta- 
blilhed  in  America  for  envy  to  have  deigned  to  pafs  the  Teas  ? 

<  In  Tpeaking  of  this  perfed  whole,  of  which  General  VVafliington 
furnilhes  the  idea,  I  have  not  excluded  exterior  forip:-  His  ftature  is 
noble  and  lofty;  he  is  well  made,  .and  exadly  proportioned  j  his 
phyfiognomy  mild  and  agreeable,  but  fuch  as  to  render  it  impoiiible 
to  Tpeak  particularly  of  any  of  his  features;  fo  that  in  quitting  him 
you  have  only  the  recolledion  of  a  fine  face.  He  has  neither  a 
grave  nor  a  familiar  air;  his  brow  is  fometimes  marked  with  thought,* 
but  never  with  inquietude ;  in  infpiring  refped,  he  infpires  con¬ 
fidence  and  his  fmile'is  always  the  fmile  of  benevolence.’ 

The  tranflator,  who  feems  to  be  as  ivell  acquainted  vtuth 
American  affairs  as  the  Marquis  de  Chaltellux  himi’elf,  gives 
his  teltimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  delcription  :  “  Future 
‘‘  hiftorians,”  fays  he,  will  be  grateful  to  the  Marquis  de 
Chaftellux  for  this  exquilite  portrait,  every  feature  and 
every  tint  of  which  will  Itand  the  tell  of  the  feverell 
“  ferutiny,  and  be  handed  down  to  dillant  ages  in  never- 
fading  colours.”  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine 
what  diltant  ages  may  think,  but  to  us  this  charafter  appears 
fo  vague,  indiftin6l,  ambiguous,  and  equivocal,  that  \ve 
know  not  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  a  panegyric  or  a  bur- 
lefque.  The  perfedl  union  which  reigns  between  the^Ay-  . 
Jical  znd  moral  qualities  ot  the  individual ;  his  confining 
himlelf  to  thole  limits,  where  the  virtues],  by  clothing 
themlelves  in  more  lively,  but  more  changeable  and 
doubtful  colours,  may  be  miftaken  iox  faults:,  and  that, 
at  the, end  of  a  long  civil  war,  he  had  nothing  wherewith 
‘‘  he  could  reproach  himfelf;''  convey  a  negative  kind  of 
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praife,  if  they  convey  praife  at  all.  «  It  is  not  in  this  marti 
ncr  that  Livy  has  drawn  Hannibal.  That  General  Wafh- 
ington  is  a  man  of  perfeft  integrity  and  confiderable  abili¬ 
ties,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  he  difplayed  the  charafler 
of  a  great  general,  or  a  great  man,  has  never  been  proved. 
He  found  tne  Americans  united  without  any  efforts  on  his 
lide,  by  the  flrongell  of  all  bonds,  thofe  of  antipathy  and 
vengeance  againll  Britain  ;  he  continued  to  aft  on  the  de- 
fenfive ;  a  part  which  required  only  common-lenle  to  adopt, 
and  common  abilities  to  execute.  He  was  indebted  for  hia 
juccefs  to  a  fortunate  train  of  circunillances,  and  to  the  in¬ 
capacity  or  corruption  of  the  commanders  whooppofed  hitn^ 
The  faying  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten ;  “  Any  general,  except  Howe,  would  have  beat  Ge- 
neral  Wafhington ;  any  general,  except  Wafhington,  would 
have  beat  General  Howe.’’ 

In  deferibing  the  fingular  feenes  of  nature  and  romantic 
profj^fts  in  America,  our  lively  and  agreeable  Frenchman 
Ibmetimes  excels.  His  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  has  rendered  him  partial  in  his  account  of  fieges  and  en¬ 
gagements.  His  panegyric  on  the  urbanity  and  politenefs  of 
the  Yankies  furpalFes  the  common  boundaries  of  adulation* 
According  to  his  flattering  pencil,  all  the  men  he  met  with 
were  wife,  and  all  the  women  were  handfbme.”  We  fome- 
times  meet  with  agreeable  anecdotes.  After  having  deferibed 
the  fituation  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  General  Burgoyne, 
and  added,  ‘‘  that  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  let 
his  troops  be  flaiightered,  or  to  capitulate,”  he  informs 
us  that  the  General  was  very  much  atfefted  by  an  allufion 
to  which  chance  gave  rife.  It  is  the  cuiiom  in  EnglaiKl  and 
in  America,  on  approaching  any  perfon  for  the  firll  time, 
to  fay,  1dm  very  happy  to  fee  you  :  Cieneral  Gates  chanced  to 
make  ufe  of  this  expreflion  in  accolling  General  Burgoyne  : 
1  believe  you  are,  replied  the  General ;  )}ic  fortune  of  the  day  is 
entirely  yours.  The  prifoners  were  entertained  in  the  houle 
of  Mr.  Schuyler.  His  fon,  a  forward  arch  boy,  running 
about  the  houle,  according  to  cuftom,  and  opening  the  door 
of  the  faloon,  burft  out  a  laughing  on  feeing  all  the  Englifli 
collefted,  and  fhut  it  after  him,  crying,  ye  arc  all  my  pri^ 
/pfiers;  a  cruel  ftroke  of  nature,  which  touched  them  to  the 
heart. 

.  We  find  our  author  occafionally  converfing  with  General 
Wafhington,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Witherfpoon ;  but  no¬ 
thing  very  im}x>rtant  or  profound  tranfpires  frorn  his  con¬ 
ference  with  thefe  patriots  and  fages.  Among  the  multitude 
of  notes  which  are  added  by  the  tranllator,  there  is  one 
which  conveys  a  remarkable  truth. 
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«  The  loyalifts,  no  doubt,  no  more  merit  indiferimate  cenfure  than 
any  other  body  of  men  ;  the  tranflator,  who  thinks  he  underftands 
the  true  principles  of  liberty,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  a  zealous 
and  unihaken  advocate,  admits,  however,  and  admires  the  virtue, 
honour,  and  fledfail  attachment  of  many  illuftrious  individuals  to  a 
caufe  direftly  deflrudlive  of  his  own  wifhes ;  but,  with  every  fair  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  violence  infeparable  from  civil  contefts,  he  cannot 
help  bearing  his  teftimony  to  the  wanton  outrages  committed  by  an 
unprincipled  banditti  who  attached  themfelves  to  the  royal  caufe,  and 
branded  it  with  ruin  and  difgrace.  The  root  of  this  evil  originated 
in  the  Board  of  Loyalijis,  eftablifhed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  at  the 
inJligation  of  Ikullung  refugees,  who,  flying  themfelves  from  the  fcenc 
of  danger,  took  up  their  refidence  in  London,  and  were  in  the  in- 
ceflant  purfuit  of  perfonal  and  interefted  vengeance.  He  docs  not  af- 
fert,  that  their  councils  loll  America ;  but  it  is  now  pall  doubt  that 
they  formed  a  llrong  fecondary  caufe  of  precipitating  that  event,  and 
of  imbktering  the  feparation.  General  Clinton,  the  whole  army 
at  New- York,  can  witnefs  the  infolence  and  indiredl  menaces  of  this 
incorporated  rabble  of  marauders,  in  the  affair  of  Captain  Huddy, 
and  the  fubfequent  claim  of  the  congrefs.  Had  the  war  continued, 
this  hnperium  in  impeno  mull  have  been  attended  with  the  mofl  fatal 
confequences ;  this  illiberal,  narrow-minded  fet  of  men  became  the 
fpies  and  cenfors  of  Britilh  policy  and  Britifh  condudl ;  and  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  himfelf  was  (truck  with  horror  at  their  unenlight- 
4:ned,  blood- ihti’fly  tribunal.* 

■  At  the  concliilion  of  the  fecond  volume  we  have  a  letter 
from  our  author  io  Mr.  Maddilbn,  a  protelLor  in  the  iiniver- 
fity  of  Williamlbiirgh,  concerning  the  .future  .fortunes  of 
America,  and-the  progrefs  of_the  arts  and  I'ciences.  .He  ob- 
ierves,  that  the  character  and  the  genius  of  a  people  is  not 
iblely  produced  by  the  government  they  have  adopted,  but 
by  the  circumftances  under  which  they  were  originally- 
formed.  Locke,  and  after  him  RoufTeau,  have  remarked 
that  the  education  of  man  fhould  commence  from  the  cra¬ 
dle  ;  it  is  the  fame  with  Hates.  Long  do  we  difeover  in  the 
rich  and  powerful  Romans  the  lame  plunderers  colledled  by 
Romulus  to  live  by  rapine ;  and,  in  our  days,  the  French, 
docile  and  polilhed,  perh,aps  to  excels,  (till  prelerve  the  traces 
of  the  feudal  Ipirit ;  whillt  the  Englilh,  amidft  all  their  cla¬ 
mours  againft  the  royal  authority,  continue  to  manifell  a  re- 
for  the  crown,  which  recalls  the  epoch  of  theconqueft, 
and  the  Norman  government.  Every  thing  that  is,  partakes 
of  what  has  been  ;  and,  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
any  }>eopIe,  it  is  not  lels  necefTary  to  (liidy  their  hillory 
than  their  legillation.  If  we  wifh  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
American  republic,  we  mult  conlider  the  original  charafter, 
and  the  different  views;  of  the  firft  inhabitants  who  lettled 
in  the  colonies.  The  lirll  fettlements  in  Virginia^  -  New- 
,  .  .  '  A3  Englanil, 
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Enj^Iand,Pennfylvania,  the  Carolinas,  and  Maryland,  derived 
their  origin  from  j)erlbns  whole  genius,  dilpofitions,  and  |X)- 
licy,  ^^ere  totally  different.  Agriculture,  which  was  their 
firft  occupation,  was  not  an  adequate  means  of  alTimilating 
the  one  to  the  other;  and  though  they  are  fubjeft  nearly  to 
the  lame  form  of  government,  thele  original  diftindtions 
are  ftill  prelerved,  and  will  defeend  to  polterity. 

*  The  following.  Sir,  is  a  delicate  queftion,  which  I  can  only  prq- 
pofe  to  a  philofopher  like  you.  In  ellablilhing  amongft  themfelves  a 
purely  democratic  government,  had  the  Americans  a  real  aifedtion  |'or 
a  democracy  ?  And,  if  they  have  wilhed  all  men  to  be  equal,  is  it 
not  folely  becaufe,  trom  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  were  them¬ 
felves  nearly  in  that  fituation  ?  For,  to  preferve  a  popular  government 
in  all  its  integrity,  it  is  not  fufficient  not  to  admit  either  rank  or  no¬ 
bility  ;  riches  alone  never  fail  to  produce  marked  differences,  by  fo 
much  the  greater,  as  there  exiit  no  others.  Now,  fuch  is  the  pre- 
fent  happinefs  of  America,  that  Ihe  has  no  poor ;  that  every  man  in 
it  enjoy  s  a  certain  cafe  and  independence ;  and  that,  if  feme  have! 
been  able  to  obtain  a  fmaller  portion  of  them  than  others,  they  are  fo 
iurrounded  by  reiources.  that  the  future  is  more  looked  to  than  their 
prefent  fituation.  Such  is  the  general  tendency  to  a  Hate  of  equality, 
that  the  fame  enjoyments  which  would  be  deemed  fuperfluous  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  are.  here  confidered  as  necefl'aries. 
Thus  the  lalary  of  the  workman  mull  not  only  be  equtl  to  his  fubfift- 
ence,  and  that  of  his  family,  but  fupply  him  with  proper  and  com¬ 
modious  furniture  tor  his  houfe,  tea  and  coffee  for  his.  wife,  and  the 
lilk  gown  fhe  wears  as  often  as  fhe  goes  from  home :  and  this  is  onq 
of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  labour,  fo  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  want  of  hands.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  fuppoTe  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  population  may  one  day  reduce  your  artizans  to  the  fitii- 
ation  in  which  they  are  found  in  France  and  England.  Do  you,  in 
that  cafe,  really  believe  that  your  principles  are  fo  truly  democrati- 
cal  as  that  the  landholders  and  the  opulent  will  ftill  continue  to  regard 
them  as  their  equals  ?  I  lhall  go  ftill  further,  relying  on  the  accuracy 
of  your  judgment  to  teftify  every  thing  you  may  find  too  fubtile  or  too 
•fpeculative  in  my^idea.  I  lhall  alk  you,  then.  Whether,  under  the 
belief  of  poffelfing  the  moft  perfeft  democracy,  you  may  not  find 
that  ’you  have  infenfibly  attained  a  point  more  remote  from  it 
than  every  other  republic.  Recoiled,  that,  when  the  Roman  fenate 
was  conipclled  to  renounce  its  principles  of  tyranny,  the  very  traces 
of  it  were  fuppofed  to  be  effaced  by  granting  to  the  people  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  confular  honours.  I'hat  numerous  and  oppreffed  clafs 
found  themfelves  exalted  by  the  profped  alone  which  now  lay  open 
to  a  fmall  number  of  their  body;  the  greatelt  part  of  them  remained' 
neceftitous ;  but  they  confoled  themfelves  by  faying,  “  We  may  one 
day  become  confuls.’'  Now  obferve,  Sir,  that,  in  your  prefent  form 
of  government,  you  have  not  attached  either  fufficient  grandeur  or 
dignity  to  any  place  to  render  its  poflefTof  illuilrious,  ftill  lefs  the 
whole  clafs  from  which  he  may  be  chofen.  You  have  thrown  far 
from  you  all  hereditary  honours ;  but  have  you  beffowed  fufficient 
'  "  '  •  '  perfonal 
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pcrfonal  diftin^lions?  Have  you  refledled,  that  thefe  diftinfllons,  far 
from  being  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  which  took  place  among  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  ought  rather  to  Turpafs  them?  The  rcafon  of 
this  is  very  obvious :  the  efFeil  o£  honours  and  dilHnftions  is  by  fo 
much  the  more  marked,  as  it  operates  on  the  greater  number  of  men 
afl'cmbled  together.  When  Cneius  Duillius  was  conducted  home  on 
his  return  horn  fupper  to  the  found  of  inilnimeuts,  the  whole  city  of 
Rome  was  witnefs  to  his  triumph  ;  grant  the  fame  honours  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Trumbull ;  three  houfes  at  moll  in  Lebanon  *  will  hear  the  fym- 
phony.  Men  mull  be  moved  by  fome  fixed  principle  ;  is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  that  this  fliould  be  by  vanity  than  interell  ?  1  have  no  doubt  that 

love  of  country  will  always  prove  a  powerful  motive ;  but  do  not  flat¬ 
ter  yourfelf  that  this  will  long  exift  with  the  fame  fpirit.  The  greatcll 
efforts  of  the  mind,  like  thofe  of  the  body,  are  in  refinance;  and 
the  fame  may  happen,  with  refpe^l  to  the  llate,  as  in  matters  of  opi¬ 
nion,  to  which  we  ceafe  to  be  attached  when  they  ceafe  to  be  con¬ 
ic  lied. 

*  Behold  many  objefls.  Sir,  which  have  pafled  in  review  before ais. 
We  have  only  glanced  at  them  ;  but  to  dillinguifli  them  more  clearly, 
requires  more  penetrating  eyes  than  mine ;  you  hold  the  telefcope  ; 
do  you  apply  your  optics,  and  you  will  make  good  ufe  of  them.  My 
talk  will  be  accompliflied  if  I  can  only  prove  to  you  that  thefc  inqui¬ 
ries  are  not  foreign  to  my  fubje(fl.  1  lhall  obferve  then,  that,  to 
know  to  what  precife  point,  and  on  what  principle,  you  fhould  ad¬ 
mit  the  arts  and  fciences  in  your  nation,  it  is  necefl'ary  firil  to  under- 
iland  its  natural  tendency;  for  we  may  dire^  the  courfe  of  rivers,  but 
not  repel  them  to  their  fource.  Now,  to  difeover  the  natural' ten¬ 
dency  of  a  nation,  not  only  mull  we  examine  its  aftual  legiflation, 
but  the  pppofitions  which  may_  exill  between  the  government  and 
prejudices,  between  the  laws  and  habits ;  the  re-adion,  in  fhort, 
ivhich  thefe  different  moving  powers  may  produce  one  upon  the 
other.  Jn  the  prefent  inllance,  for  example,  it  is  important  to  fore- 
fee  to  what  degree  the  democracy  is  likely  to  prevail  in  America ; 
and  whether  the  fpirit  of  that  democracy  tends  to  the  equality  of 
fortunes,  or  is  confined  to  the  equality  of  ranks.  It  is  melancholy 
to  confefs,  that  it  is  to  a  very  great  inequality  in  the  dillribution  of 
wealth  that  the  fine  arts  are  indebted  for  their  moll  brilliant  eras.  Jn 
the  time  of  Pericles  immenfe  treafures  were  concentred  in  Athens, 
unappropriated  to  any  particular  purpofe ;  under  the  reign  ofAu- 
gullus  Rome  owed  her  acquifition  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  fpoils  of 
the  world,  if  the  fine  arts  were  ever  really  naturalized  at  Rome ;  and 
under  that  of  the  Julii  and  Leo  the  Tenth.  Epclefiailic  pomp  and 
riches,  pulhed  to  the  highell  point,  gave  birth  to  the  prodigies  of 
that  famous  age.  But  thefe  epochas,  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiltory  of 
the  arts,  are  cither  thofe  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  revival ;  and 
Amilar  circumllances  are  not  neceffary  to  maintain  them  in  the 


*  Mr.  Trumbull,  governor  of  Connedicut,  inhabits  the  town  of 
X^ebanon,  which  occupies  a  league  of  country,  and  where  there  arc 
ppt  fix  hpufes  lefs  diflant  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other. 
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flourinring  and  profpcrous  (late  they  have  attained.  There  U  ono 
circumdance,  however,  which'  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and 
which  feems  indifpcnfable,  as  well  for  their  prefervation  as  for  their 
cftablilhment.  The  arts,  let  us  not  doubt  it,  can  never  flouriih  but 
w  here  there  is  a  great  nuihber  of  men.  They  mull  have  large  ci¬ 
ties  ;  they  mull  have  capitals.  America  poflefles  already  five  which 
feein  ready  for  their  reception,  which  you  will  yourfelf  nathc,  Bolton, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charles-Town.  But  they 
are  fea-ports ;  and  commerce,  it  cannot  be  diffembled,  has  more 
magnificence  than  talle;  it  pays,  rather  than  encourages  artifts. 
There  are  two  great  queftions  to  refolve,  whether  large  towns  are 
ufelul  or  prejudicial  to  America ;  and  whether  commercial  towns 
Ihould  be  the  capitals.  Perhaps  it  will  be  imagined,  that  the  firft 
qucllion  is  anfwcred  by  the  foie  reflection,  that  rural  life  is  belt 
iuited  to  mankind,  contributing  the  moll  to  their  happinefs,  and 
the  maintenance  of  virtue,’  without  which  there  can  be  no  happi- 
nefs.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  this  fame  virtue,  thofe  happy 
ciifpofitions,  thofe  peaceable  amufements,  we  enjoy  in  the  country, 
are  not  unfrcquently  acquifitions  made  in  towns.  "If  Nature  be  no¬ 
thing  for  him  who  has  not  learnt  to  obferve  her,  retirement  is  ilerile 
for  the  man  without  information.  Now  this  information  is  to  be 
acquired  belt  in  towns.  Let  us  not  confound  the  man  retired  into 
the  country  with  the  man  educated  in  the  country.  The  former  is 
the  moll  perfeCl  of  his  fpecies,  and  the  latter  frequently  does  not 
merit  to  belong  to  it.  In  a  w'ord,  one  mull  have  education.;  I  will 
fay  further,  one  mull  have  lived  with  a  certain  number  of  mankind 
to  know  how  to  live  well  in  one's  own  family.  To  abridge  the 
queflion.  Shall  I  content  myfelf  with  exprefling  to  you  my  wilhes  ? 

1  Ihould  dcfire  that  each  Hate  of  America,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
had  a  capital  to  be  the  feat  of  government,  but  not  a  commercial 
city.  I  Ihould  defire  that  their  capital  were  fituated  ki  the  centre; 
of  the  republic,  fo  that  every  citizen,*  rich  enough  to  look  after  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  to  talle  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  might 
inhabit  it  for  fome  months  of  the  year,  without  making  it  his  only 
rcfidcnce,  without  renouncing  his  invaluable  country  feat.  I  (hould 
defire  that,  at  a  fmall  dillance,  but  more  confiderable  than  that 
which  feparates  Cambridge  from  Bollon,  an  univerfity  might  be  elta- 
blilhed,  where  civil  and  public  law,  and  all  the  higher  Iciences, 
ihould  be  taught,  in  a  courfe  of  fludy,  not  to  be  commenced  before 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  be  of  only  three^  years  duration.  I 
fhould  dtfire,  in  lhort,  that  in  this  capital  and  its  appendage  the 
true  national  Ipirit  might  be  preferved,  like  the  facred  fire ;  that  is 
to  fay,  that  fpirit  which  perfedly  aflimilates  with  liberty  and  public 
happinefs.  for  we  mud  never  flatter  ourfelves  wdth  the  hopes  of 
modifying,  after  our  pleafure,  commercial  towns.  Commerce  is  more 
fr’.cndly  to  individcal  than  to  public  liberty ;  it  diferiminates  not  be¬ 
tween  citizens  and  llrangers.  A  trading  town  is  a  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  where  every  man  tranfports  his  manners,  his  opinions,  and  his 
habits  i  and  the  bell  are  not  always  liie  moll  prevalent.  Englilh, 
French,  Italian,  all  mix  together ;  all  lofe  a  little  of  their  diilinc- 
tive  characlcr,  and  in  turn  communicate  a  portion  of  it ;  fo  that 

neither 
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neither  defefls  nor  vices  appear  in  their  genuine  light ;  as,  in  the 
paintings  of  great  artifts,  the  different  tints  of  light  are  fo  blended 
as  to  leave  no  particular  colour  in  its  primitive  and  natural  Hate.' 

This  is  by  much  the  fined  morccaw  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  dilcovers  an  acquaintance  with  hidoiy  and  politics. 

America  enjoyed  a  degree  of  temporary  conleqtience  and 
celebrity  from  its  having  been  conlidered  by  all  Europe  as 
the  rival  of  Britain.  Accordingly  the  American  revolution 
has  been  the  llibjeft  of  much  philolbphical  theory  and  poli¬ 
tical  fpeculation.  After  the  conclufion  of  a  dil'allrous  war, 
in  which  the  infant  States  of  America  obtained  the  vidfory 
over  the  molt  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  the  projedtor  and 
the  patriot  looked  to  the  new  hemifphere  as  an  alylum  for 
the  opprelTed  and  perfecuted  part  of  mankind,  and  as  the 
cholen  feat  of  freedom  and  tranquillity  of  the  liberal  and 
commercial  arts,  in  the  long  annals  of  future  ages.  The 
molt  flattering  expedtations  were  formed,  and  the  fined  pre- 
didtions  delivered,  concerning  the  prolperity  of  a  governr 
ment  planned  in  an  enlightened  age,  which  was  to  have 
liberty  for  its  bafis,  and  general  happinels  for  its  objedl.  It 
vvas  believed  that  the  golden  age  would  be  redored,  or  the 
millennium  introduced.  Thele  vifions  have  vanifhed,  and 
a  dark  cloud,  pregnant  with  thunder  and  temped,  hangs 
over  America. 

The  Marquis  de  Chadellux  is  an  agreeable  writer,  but  de» 
fultory,  inaccurate,  and  liiperficial.  He  I'acrifices  truth  to 
the  graces.  He  looks  at  every  objedl  through  a  prilmatic 
glals  ;  and  fcatters  his  gaudy  colours  with  an  indilcriminat- 
ing  hand. 

lie  has  found  the  mod  convenient  tranflator  that  ever 
an  author  was  bled  with.  -  He  is  always  at  hand  to  con¬ 
firm,  by  a  note,  any  fingular  or  unfupported  decifion  in  the 
text.  He  feems  to  have  made  the  tour  .of  the  .world  in 
an  air-balloon  ;  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  nations.  If 
he  fometimes  leems  to  have  forgot  the  idiom  of  the  Eng- 
llfli  language,  and  even  to  violate  the  rules  of  univerlal 
grammar,  I'uch  deficiencies  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  variety  of  his  adventures,  and  the  extent  of  his 
excurfions.  He  indeed  appears  to  be  un  grand  Charlatan  ; 
which  expreffion  we  fhajl  leave  him  to  tranflatc. 
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flouridiing  and  profpcrous'  ftate  they  have  attained.  There  is  ono 
circumllance,  however,  which'  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and 
which  feems  indifpcnfable,  as  well  for  their  prefervation  as  for  their 
cftablithment.  The  arts,  let  us  not  doubt  it,  can  never  flourifli  but 
w  here  there  is  a  great  number  of  men.  They  mull  have  large  ci¬ 
ties  ;  they  mull  have  capitals.  America  polTeffes  already  five  which 
feem  ready  for  their  reception,  which  you  will  yourfelf  nathe,  Bolton, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charles-Town.  But  they 
are  fea-ports ;  and  commerce,  it  cannot  be  diflembled,  has  more 
magnificence  than  tafte;  it  pays,  rather  than  encourages  artifts. 
There  are  two  great  queflions  to  refolve,  whether  large  towns  are 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  America ;  and  whether  commercial  towns 
fhould  be  the  capitals.  Perhaps  it  will  be  imagined,  that  the  firft 
quellion  is  anfwcred  by  the  foie  refledlion,  that  rural  life  is  belt 
luited  to  mankind,  contributing  the  moll  to  their  happinefs,  and 
the  maintenance  of  virtue,'  without  which  there  can  be  no  happi- 
nefs.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  this  fame  virtue,  thofe  happy 
clifpofitions,  thofe  peaceable  amufements,  we  enjoy  in  the  country, 
are  not  unfrCquently  acquifitions  made  in  towns.  'If  Nature  be  no¬ 
thing  for  him  who  has  not  learnt  to  obferve  her,  retirement  is  ilerilc 
for  the  man  without  information.  Now  this  information  is  to  be 
acquired  bel^  in  towns.  Let  us  not  confound  the  man  retired  into 
the  country  with  the  man  educated  in  the  country.  The  former  is 
the  moll  perfed  of  his  fpecies,  and  the  latter  frequently  does  not 
merit  to  belong  to  it.  In  a  w'ord,  one  mud  have  education^;  I  will 
fay  further,  one  mud  have  lived  with  a  certain  number  of  mankind 
to  know  how  to  live  well  in  one's  own  family.  To  abridge  the 
quedion,  Shall  I  content  myfelf  with  expreffing  to  you  my  wiihes  } 

\  diould  define  that  each  date  of  America,  as  far  as  it  is  pradlicable, 
had  a  capital  to  be  the  feat  of  government,  but  not  a  commercial 
city.  I  ihould  defire  that  their  capital  were  fituated  ki  the  centre; 
of  the  republic,  fo  that  every  citizen,*  rich  enough  to  look  after  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  to  tade  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  might 
inhabit  it  for  fome  months  of  the  year,  without  making  it  his  only 
refidcnce,  without  renouncing  his  invaluable  country  feat.  I  Ihould 
defiie  that,  at  a  finall  didance,  but  more  confiderable  than  that 
which  feparates  Cambridge  from  Bodon,  an  univerfity  might  be  ella- 
blilhed,  where  civil  and  public  law,  and  all  the  higher  fciences, 
ihould  be  taught,  in  a  courfe  of  dudy,  not  to  be  commenced  before 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  be  of  only  three^  years  duration.  I 
fhould  defire,  in  fhort,  that  in  this  capital  and  its  appendage  the 
Uuc  national  ipirit  might  be  preferved,  like  the  facred  fire  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  that  fpirit  which  perfedlly  aflimilates  with  liberty  and  public 
happinefs.  J  or  we  mud  never  flatter  ourfelvcs  with  the  hopes  of 
m^ifying,  afrer  our  plcafure,  coinmtrci«il  towns.  Commerce  is  more 
friendly  to  individoal  than  to  public  liberty;  it  diferiminates  not  be¬ 
tween  citizens  and  drangers.  A  trading  town  is  a  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  where  every  man  tranfports  his  manners,  his  opinions,  and  his 
habits ;  and  the  bed  are  not  always  tiie  mod  prevalent.  Engliih, 
French,  Italian,  all  mix  together ;  all  lofe  a  little  of  their  didinc- 
tivc  character,  and  io  turn  communicate  a  portion  of  it ;  fo  that 
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HcUher  defefls  nor  vices  appear  in  their  genuine  light;  as,  in  the 
paintings  of  great  artifts,  the  different  tints  of  light  are  fo  blended 
as  to  leave  no  particular  colour  in  its  primitive  and  natural  iUtc.' 

This  is  by  much  the  fined  morccau  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  dilcovers  an  acquaintance  with  hiltory  and  politics. 

America  enjoyed  a  degree  of  temporary  conlcquence  and 
celebrity  from  its  having  been  conlidered  by  all  Europe  as 
the  rival  of  Britain.  Accordingly  the  American  revolution 
has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  philolbphical  theory  and  poli¬ 
tical  fpeculation.  After  the  conclufion  of  a  difallrous  war» 
in  which  the  infant  States  of  America  obtained  the  vidfory 
over  the  molt  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  the  projedlor  and 
the  patriot  looked  to  the  new  hemifphere  as  an  alylum  for 
the  opprefled  and  perfecuted  part  of  mankind,  and  as  the 
cholen  feat  of  ireedom  and  tranquillity  of  the  liberal  and 
commercial  arts,  in  the  long  annals  of  future  ages.  The 
molt  flattering  expedtations  were  formed,  and  the  fineft  pre¬ 
dictions  delivered,  concerning  the  prolperity  of  a  governr 
ment  planned  in  an  enlightened  age,  which  was  to  have 
liberty  for  its  bafis,  and  general  happinefs  for  its  objedl.  It 
vvas  believed  that  the  golden  age  would  be  rcltored,  or  the 
millennium  introduced.  Thele  vifions  have  vanifhed,  and 
a  dark  cloud,  pregnant  with  thunder  and  tempelt,  hangs 
over  America. 

The  Marquis  de  Chaftelliix  is  an  agreeable  writer,  but  dc- 
fultory,  inaccurate,  and  liiperficial.  He  I'acrilices  truth  to 
the  graces.  He  looks  at  every  objedl  through  a  prilmatic 
glals  ;  and  fcatters  his  -gaudy  colours  with  an  indilcriminat- 
ing  hand. 

He  has  found  the  moft  convenient  tranflator  that  ever 
an  author  was  blell  with.  ‘  He  is  always  at  hand  to  con¬ 
firm,  by  a  note,  any  fingular  or  ur.fupported  decifion  in  the 
text.  He  feems  to  have  made  the  tour  .of  the  world  in 
an  air-balloon  ;  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  nations.  If 
he  fometimes  feems  to  have  forgot  the  idiom  of  the  Eng- 
llfh  language,  and  even  to  violate  the  rules  of  iiniverlal 
grammar,  lUch  deficiencies  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  variiety  of  his  adventures,  and  the  extent  of  his 
excurfions.  He  indeed  appears  to  be  un  grand  Charlatan  ; 
which  expreffion  we  fhall  leave  him  to  tranflatc. 


-lo  flutton'i  Tracis: 

Art^  II.  TraElSy  Mathematical  and  PhilofophicaL  By 
Charles  Hutton^  LL,D.  F.R.S,  and  Profejj'or  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Royal  Aiilitary  Academy y  IVoohvich.  410.  14s.  boards. 
Robinfons.  London,  1786. 

fubjefts  of  thefe  trafts,  which  are  mifcellaneoiis,  ar^ 
chieriy  on  the  abftrufer  topics  of  mathematical  and  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry  ;  yetllich  as,  with  a  Very  few  exceptions, 
are  of  very  material  and  extenfive  utility  in  their  applica¬ 
tion. 

I'he  mathematical  trafls,  of  the  greatefl  importance,  re¬ 
late  to  the  hiftory  and  theory  of  feries;  the  philofophical, 
to  the  theory  and  praftice  of  proje^^Hles  :  the  whole  may  be 
included  under  this  divifion,  excepting  a  few  excurfions  into 
the  regions  of  I'peculative  geometry,  which  the  author  has 
intermixed  as  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than  ufe. 

As  an  introdudtion  to  the  methods  of  the  authors  inven¬ 
tion  for  finding  the  values  of  infinite  feries,  he  has  pre- 
mifed  fbme  definitions  relating  to  the  different  kinds  of  fe¬ 
ries,  and  their  diftindlions  into  converging,  diverging,  and 
neutral  (or  thofe  which  neither  converge  nor  diverge)  :  and 
having  particularly  fliewn  the  milconceptions  which  have 
lometimes  arifen  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  fum  of  a  feriesy  he  has  thought  it  more  proper  to 
f  ubllitule  that  of  radix ;  fince  every  infinite  feries  may  be 
confidered  as  arifing  from  the  evolution  of  fbme  finite  ex- 
prefiion,  which  may  be  fubftituted  infiead  of  the'  feries  it- 
felt :  in  thefe  preliminaries  the  author  has,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  tollovved  the  ideas  of  M.  Euler  (Com.  Eet.  Vbl.  V.)  in 
his  differtation  upon  this  fubjeef. 

The  firft  of  the  author’s  methods  is  extremely  general, 
and  extends  to  the  valuation  of  all  numeral  infinite  feries, 
whole  terms  are  alternately  and  —  ;  whether  converg¬ 
ing,  diverging,  or  neutral.  It  is  derived  from  an  obvious 
and  well-known  property  of  infinite  feries  with  alternate 
figns,  viz.  that,  by  colleding  their  terms  in  order,  we  ob¬ 
tain  a  feries  of  fucceflive  liims,  which,  in  converging  fe¬ 
ries,  approach  nearer  to,  in  diverging,  recede  farther  from, 
the  true  value  of  the  feries  j)ropofed  ;  and  by  analogy,  in 
Heutral  feries,  remain  always  at  the  fame  diftance  :  — ,  By 
arithmetical  interpofed  between  thefe  fums,  anew 

leries  is  formed,  the  collefted  terms  of  which  approach 
Itill  nearer ;  and,  as  the  feries  thus  formed  has  the  fame 
properties  and  iividents  as  the  original  one  propofed,  nevy 
teries  of  arithmetical  means  may  be  perpetually  interpofed* 
till  a  general  formula  is  at  laft  found,  arifing  from  the  lavy 
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which  the  nuirieral  co-etficients  in  thefe  repeated  approx¬ 
imations  oblerve,  which  will,  in  foine  cafes,  be  accurately 
true,  vfz.  when  ti,  the  power  of  the  denominator,  is  a  finite 
number  ;  and  will  always  be  the  nearer  as  n  is  greater. 

I  The  author  has  been  copious  in  exemplifying  the  ufe  and 
application  of  this  method  in  a  variety  of  inltances;  and 
particularly  in  the  fummation  of  a  very  difficult  feries,  on 
which  M.  Euler  has  exprelsly  written  a  dilTertation. 

The  coincidence  of  this  method  with  the  famous  differen¬ 
tial  theorem  Ihews  both  its  truth  and  its  derivation  from 
the  fame  principle,  though  its  demonftration  is  here  inde¬ 
pendently  given  :  but  it  appears  to  have  an  obvious  advan-. 
tage  in  the  greater  facility  of  its  application. 

To  this  follows  a  method  for  Ibmming  a  very  llowly 
converging  feries,  with  its  terms  all  pofitive,  viz. 

^  &c.  when  x  is  nearly  equal  to  i. 

*  7'he  inveftigation  of  this  method  is  derived  from  the  fe- 
i  ries  itlelf,  and,  what  has  hitherto  been  much  fought  for, 
I  the  fum  is  given  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy, 
1  much  greater,  as  it  fliould  feem,  than  by  any  other  methods 
"I  hitherto  generally  known  or  made  public. 

I  In  the  fourth  traft  there  is  a  very  general  method  given 
I  for  extrading  all  roots  out  of  any  numbers  propofed.  This 
method  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  fimplicity  and 
1  generality,  as  it  includes  all  the  particular  rational  formulae 
jf  of  Halley  and  De  Lagny. 

The  fifth  trad  is  of  more  importance,  being  an  original 
I  mdhod  of  inveltigating  the  roots  of  the  higher  equations ; 
I  in  which,  incidentally,  many-  new  lights  are  thrown  on  the 
?  nature  of  equations  in  general,  and  lome  curious  properties 
i  of  numbers  remarked,  as  it  fliould  feem,  for  the  firfl  time  ; 

in  particular,  that  wffien  the  three  roots  of  a  cubic  equation 
J  are  in  arithmetical  progrelfion,  the  author’s  theorem  here 

ilaid  down  will  aflign  the  middle  root  exaStlyy  otherwife  by 
approximation  only. 

To  this  follows  a  very  curious  hiftory,  as  well  as  a  general 
demonftration,  without  fluxions,  of  the  famous  binomial 
theorem.  The  hillorical  part  of  this  trad  is  new,  and  tends 
to  difcriminate  how  much  of  the  invention  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  theorem  w’as  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Neivtm.  The 
author  has  fliewn  fufficiently,  that  the  law  of  the  co-effi- 
pients,  even  of  the  terms  in  the  higher  powers,  was  known 
very  early  ;  and  that,  in  fad,  though  he  has  no  doubt  of  its 
being  re-invented  by  Newton,  that  the  fubflance  of  the  bi¬ 
nomial  theorem,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  integral  powers,  is 
given  at  length,  without  fymbols,  by  Briggs,  ia  his  Tri- 
gonorhetria  iJ^itanhica.’* 

Tho 
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The  great  improvement  which  was  unqiieftlonably  made 
by  Newton  to  this  method  was  the  application  of  fraftional 
exponents,  and  thereby  making  it  univerlal  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  roots,  as  well  as  the  railing  of  powers,  and  with  the 
iame  fimplicity. 

From  this  hiflory  of  the  invention,  the  author  proceeds 
to  a  hiftory  equally  curious,  of  its  demonftration ;  which 
was  never  given  by  Newton,  otherwile  than  indireftly,  and 
by  induftion,  but  has  fince  been  given  by  various  authors, 
both  fluxionally  and  algebraically  :  but  in  the  latter,  and 
cnly  legitimate  method,  commonly  with  fome  reftri6fions  in 
point  of  generality  ;  moft  of  the  algebraical  inveftigations 
of  it  having  either  been  adapted  to  integral  powers  alone, 
or,  if  extended  to  fractional,  being  inadequate  to  exprefs  the 
hw  of  the  continuation  of  the  terms,  I'he  demonltration 
which  the  author  has  lubjoined  anlwers  very  fatislaftorily 
all  ihele  conditions ;  and,  what  feems  quite  new  in  it,  is, 
mcreover,  a  itrift  demonftration  of  the  form  of  the  leries 
itielf,  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  in  demon- 
firations  of  the  truth  of  the  theorem.  ' 

The  fevcnth  and  eighth  fedHons  are  concerning  fome  new 
properties  of  the  Iphere  and  cone,  inveftigated  by  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  a  divifion,  hitherto  deemed  impradHcable,  of 
circles  and  cllipfes.  ^'hefe  have  doiibtlels  confiderable  cu- 
riofity,  as  geometrical  exercifes ;  but  having  no  immediate' 
conncdtion  with  the  fubjedls  of  the  preceding  or  following 
inquiries,  we  fliall  proceed  to  that  which  takes  up  the  larger 
part  of  this  volume,  and  which  the  author  gives  as  the  molt 
important  in  this  publication,  viz.  his  New  Experiments  in 
Artillery  in  the  years  1783,  4,  5. 

Alter  briefly  premifing,  that  the  firft  attempts  made  to 
elucidate  the  true  theory  of  military  projedtiles,  founded  on 
the  air’s  refiftance,  by  experiments  with  cannon  balls,  were 
thofe  made  by  the  author  in  1775,  which  were  honoured 
by  the  Royal  Society  with  their  gold  medal ;  the  author  ob- 
ferves,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  the  effedts 
ot  different  quantities  of  powder,  difterent  weights  of  fhot, 
and  different  degrees  of  windage,  were  compared,  and 
found  to  preferve  conftant  and  regular  laws  ;  from  which, 
though  the  experiments  were  made  with  the  lame  pieces  of 
ordnance,  fo  many  important  conclulibns  were  derived, 'that 
It  has  fince  been  his  great  defire  to  extend  them,  with  the 
help  of  fome  additional  machinery  and  accommodations. 
Of  thefe  additions  to  his  machinery,  and  other  acconinib- 
darions  for  thele  experiments^  which’ were  amply  furnilhed 
by  the  dircN^tioii  ot  the*malter-general  of  the  ordnance,  he 
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has  given  an  accurate  delcription,  which  is  farther  illuftrated 
by  plates. 

Five  brafs  pieces  were  caft,  and  bored  with  great  exa<ft- 
nefs,  for  this  purpofe,  of  one  pound  fliot,  but  of  diAerent 
len<Tths  and  weights  ;  and  one  of  them  was  made  to  be  di- 
minifhed  after  firing,  by  la\ying  off  a  part  of  its  length  j 
and  was  alfo  fufpended  in  a  particular  manner,  by  a  con¬ 
trivance  in  its  calting,  as  near  as  poflible  to  its  varying 
centres  of  gravity,  after  its  fucceflive  diminutions  ;  this  was 
to  fhew  the  efFedt  of  length  alone,  abflraSed  from  other  cir- 
cumftances,  in  a 

Balls  of  iron  were  alfo  caft,  and  rounded  with  great  ex- 
a<^nels ;  and  no  lefs  care  was  taken  of  the  quality  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  powder.  It  is  not  poflible,  in  this  place,  to 
recite  the  hiftory  of  a  feries  of  experiments  of  this  kind, 
and  of  this  length  of  time  in  the  performance;  it  mult 
fuftice  to  ftate  with  brevity  their  general  object ;  to  examine 
how  far  it  has  been  attained  ;  and  the  ules  to  which  it  may 
be  applied. 

The  objedl  of  thefe  experiments,  as  well  as  the  former 
ones  made  by  the  author  in  1775,  feems  to  have  been  to 
determine,  with  as  much  precilion  as  poflible,  liich  data  as 
may  afford  eafy  rules  for  the  leveral  cafes  of  praftical  gun¬ 
nery,  upon  the  true  theory  of  the  air’s  refiftance.  1  hele 
data,  the  concomitant  elfedt  of  which  on  the  air’s  refiftance 
is  to  be  aice’rtained,  are,  the  weight  of  powder,  the  weight 
and  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  initial  velocity,  the  elevation 
and  length  of  the  gun,  the  time  of  the  flight,  and  horizon¬ 
tal  range  of  the  ball.  The  extreme  care  and  accuracy  with 
which  thefe  experi merits  appear  to  have  been  made,  gives 
reafbn  to  believe  that  the  relation  of  them  is  as  faithful  as  it 
is  circumftantial  and  minute.  A  table  of  them,  as  concur¬ 
rent  in  their  operation,  .is  lubjoined  as  the  reliilt  of  thole 
inquiries.  To  have  alcertained  them  with  reafonable  cx- 
a<5lnefs,  is  as  much  as  could  be  hoped  for  from  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  ;  and  the  completenefs  of  the  apparatus,  as  w  ell  as 
the  attention  in  the  performance,  gives  reafbn  to  hope  that 
they  have  been  done  at  leaft  more  fatisfadorily  than  in  any 
experiments  hitherto  made  with  cannon  balls.  To  ereil 
I  upon  them  a  fyftem  of  practical  gunnery,  founded  on  the 
}  genuine  and  true  theory  of  projectiles,  is  projxiled  by  the 
I  author  as  the  fiibje<it  of  future  labours. 

The  vaft  importance  of  the  air’s  refiftance  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  known  and  acknowledged,  as  w'ell  as  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  a  theory,  fo  complex  in  its  principle,  to  that  faci¬ 
lity  in  praftice  which  may  render  it  ufeful  in  the  common 
aiunagement  of  artillery.  Thole  who  are  the  bell  judges  of 

the 
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the  extenlive  utility  of  this  objeft,.  and  of  the  tagacity  re- 
quifite  to  inftitute,  as  well  as  the  patience  and  ability  ne- 
ceflary  to  carry  on  and  complete  experiments  of  this  kind, 
and  to  reduce  the  reliilt  of  them  into  a  theory,  (ftridly 
Icientific  in  its  principles,  yet  perfedlly  adapted  to  common 
ufe  and  apprehen(ion)  will  belt  appreciate  the  labours  of  the 
refpedable  author  of  this  volume. 

Art.  III.  Evidences  of  the  Chrijiian  Religion;  hriejiy  and 
plainly  Jlated.  By  fames  Beattie^  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  Pro^ 
je/for  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  Marifchal  College^  Aberdeen ;  and 
-  Member  of  the  Zealand  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  and  of 
the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchejier.  2  vols; 
foollcap  8vo.  5$.  lewed.  Creech,  Edinburgh;  Cadellj 
London.  1786. 

T  N  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  thefe  volumes  Dr.  Beattie 
informs  us, that  ‘‘this  little work'was  originally  intended 
for  fome  young  perlbns  with  whom'  he  w  as  connected ; 
that,  during  a  vifit  he  paid  laft  year  to  Dr.  Porteus,  Bi- 
fhop  of  Chelter,  at  his  delightful  parfonage  at  Hunton, 
his  Lordlhip,  after  feeing  a  Iketch  of  the  tirll  and  fecond 
chapter,  told  him  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  was  very  much 
“  wanted;  and,  if  drawn  up  in  Inch  a  manner  as  to  fix  the 
attention,  without  fatiguing  it,  might  be  highly  ufeful  to 
youth  at  their  firll  entrance  into  the  world.”  On  the 
ftrength  of  this  encouragement.  Dr.  Beattie  has  ventured  to 
make  it  public ;  and  tells  us,  at  the  dole  of  the  fame  ad¬ 
vertifement,  that  “  he  begs  leave  to  inlcribe  it  to  his  lord- 
fhip.” 

We  are  next  prefented  with  an  introduftion,  in  which 
our  author  unfolds  his  plan.  “  The  delign  of  this  little 
work  is,  not  to  fuperfede  as  unnecefl'ary,  but  to  recom- 
“  mend,  and  ferve  as  an  introduftion,  to  the  perufal  of 
thole  great  authors  (Grotius,  Locke,  Clarke,  &c.'),  by 
Ihewing,  as  plainly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  the  candid 
reader,  that  the  evidences  of  this  religion  are  at  leall  Jirong 
“  enough  to  merit  attention  and  inquiry.  I  have  fometimes 
met  with  little  practical  treatiles  czWtd  Ten  Minutes  Ad- 
vice:  I  mean  to  give  Uvo  hours  advice — to  that  perlbn 
“  who  may  be  in  danger  from  infidels  ;  and  if  I  fhall  latisfy 
‘‘  him  that  the  evidence  on  the  other  fide  delerves  the  no- 
tice  of  a  rational  mind,  he  will  naturally  lay  me  afidcy  and 
have  recourle  to  other  authors,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
verently  confult  the  facred  oracles.  And  when  he  has 

«  done 
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done  all  this,  I  may  venture  to  aflure  him,  that  he  wifi 
not  regret  the  time  he  has  employed ;  and  that  from  un- 
««  believers  his  faith  will  never  be  in  danger  any  more.” 

This  introdudtibn  concludes  with  a  pollulatum,  to  which 
no  perfon  will  retufe  his  aifent.  It  the  reader  thinks  my 
pretenfions  too  high,  he  will  allow,  that,  as  the  liibjeft 
‘‘  of  zfree  government^  I  have  an  undouhted  right  to  publilh 
‘‘  the  realons  which  have  determined  me  to  adhere  to  that 
religion  wherein  I  have  been  educated.” 

‘  After  this  advertifement  and  introdudion  Dr.  Beattie  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove,  in  his  firlt  chapter,  ‘‘  that  revelation  is 
<<  uleful  and  necelfary.”  This  chapter  contains  nothing 
but  trite*  topics,  to  be  found  in  every  fyltem  of  divinity, 
and  in  a  thoufand  fermons  ;  and  th^le  exprelTed  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  negligence  and  incoitednefs  that  we  did  not  ex- 
ped.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  intended  for  the  young,  an 
author,  who  united  fome  tindure  of  philofophy  with  lenti- 
ments  of  piety,  would  have  made  it  his  firft  objed  to  fhew 
the  grounds  and  evidences  of  natural  religion,  which  ever 
mult  be  the  foundation  of  revealed  ;  and,  after  pointing  out 
the  deieds  as  well  as  corruptions  of  nature,  to  mark  the 
wildom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence  in  giving  us  a  revelation 
to  fupply  thele  defeds,  and  remedy  thele  corruptions. 
This  method  is  uniformly  purfued  by  the  facred  writers. 

The  invilible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
‘‘  godhead,  are  clearly  feen  from  the  works  that  he  has 
made.  The  heathens  fhew  the  works  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  and  are  a  law  unto  themfelves.  Ye  l)e- 
lieve  in  God,  believe  alfo  in  me.  He  that  cometh  unto 
God,”  as  revealed  in  feripture,  “  mull  believe  in  his  per- 
fedions”  as  announced  by  nature.  The  fame  meth(^  is 
followed  by  every  rational  and  philofbphic  .  defender  of  our 
religion,  Clarke,  Addifbn,  Butler,  Sherlock,  &c.  Inlleadt 
of  this  rational  introdudion  to  Chrillianity,  Dr.  Beattie, 
treading  in  the  fteps  of  the  Hutchinfonians  and  other  fana¬ 
tics,  endeavours  to  fubvert  the  authority,  and  leflen  the  evi¬ 
dence,  of  natural  religion,  like  a  phyfician  who  cuts  out  the 
eye  to  cure  a  defedl  in  light ;  or  an  archited  w' ho  removes 
the  foundations  of  a  houle  in  order  to  adorn  the  liiperllruc- 
ture.  Why  degrade  the  ancient  philolophers  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  necelTary  to. a  defence  of  Chrillianity!  Why.  in  parti¬ 
cular,  bear  fo  hard  on  the  fchool  of  Zeno?  a  Ichpol  that 
produced  fo  many  illullrious  citizens,  fo  many  great  and 
good  men,  and  yvhofe  dodrines  and  fpirit  make  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  holy  religion.  ‘‘  From  the  principles  of  the 
‘‘  Stoicks'  it  would  require  no  profound  fkill  in  logic  to  inter, 
\\  that,  by  robbing  a  wife  man  of  his  money,  cutting  oft*  his 
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lelg  or  arm,  ftealing  his  child  or  murdering  his  friend, 


**  they  only  took  that  from  him  on  which  he  let  no  value*.” 
How  ihoiild  we  eftimate  the  profound  Ikill  in  logic  dilplayed 
by  an  author  who  llrould  infer,  from  a  laying  of  our  Lord  f, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Chriftian  without  hating  his  father, 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  lifters,  and  children,  and  his  own 
life  allb  ?  Every  wife  man  would  pronounce  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  Chriltianity. 

“  The  dodtrines  of  the  Stoicks  plainly  lead  to  atheifm:^ 
i.c.  the  pureft  and  molt,  liibljme  theifm' that  ever  was 
known,  taught,  and  believed,  in  the  world,  plainly  leads  to 
Atheilm  !  This  reminds  us  of  an  adl  of  the  general  alTem- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  palled  about  fifty  years  ago, 
which  is  thus  entitled,  “  An  A6t  againll  the  athei/iical  Opi- 
“  nions  of  the  Dcijis”  Towards  the  dole  of  this  chapter 
(p.  38)  Dr.  Beattie .  affirms,  that  “  natural  religion  is  all 
“  derived  from  the  fcriptures  exadtiy  in  the  llyle  and 
manner  of  the  .author  who  affirmed,  “  that  the  ancients 
**  had  ftolen  every  thing  from  the  moderns.” 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  which  is  entitled,  “  The  Gofpel 
**  Hillory  is  true,”  Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  firll  fedlion,  conr 
fiders  the  gofpel  as  a  portion  of  ancient  hiftory  ;  in  the  le* 
cond,  makes  remarks  on  the  argument  from  prophecy;  and 
in  the  third  attempts,  to  Aew,  that  the  faith  of  the  dilciples 
was  the  effedf  not  of  weaknels  but.of  cohvidfion.  • 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  (p.  51)  we  have  the  fol* 
lowing  remarks  on  evidence  and  tellimony  :  “  It  is  natural 
for  man  to  fpeak  as  he  thinks  ;  and  it  is  eafy  too,  like 
“  walking  forward.  .One  may  walk  backward  or  fideways* 
“  but  it  is  uneafy,  and  a  force  upon  nature  :  and  the  lame 
thing  is  true  of  fpeaking  what  is  contrary  to  one’s  belief. 
We  naturally  believe  what  others  tell  us.  We  credit  tefti* 
mony  previous  to  experience;  for  children,  who  have 
leaft  experience,  are  moll  credulous.”  This  account  of 
€vidcnce  and  tcjiimony  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
caule  which  Dr.  Beattie  defends  :  inltead  of  lliielding  Chril* 
tianity  with  argument,  it  appears  to  place  a  weapon  ^in  the 
hands  of  infidelity.  It  is  owing  to  this  Itrong  propenfity  of 
the  ignorant  part  of  mankind  to  credulity,  and  to  their  love 
of  the  marv'cllous,  that  fo.  many  impoltors  and  charlatans 
have  rifen,  and  are  Hill  riling,  in  the  world. 

The  conclufion  of  this  feiflion  we  conceive  to  be  reprc-» 
henfible.  After  referring  to  Addifon’s  Treatile  on  theChrif- 
tian  Religion,  he  proceeds  : 


Page  30. 


t  Luke  xiv.  26. 
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-  ^  Whence  it  will  appear  that  the  gofpel  hiftory  is  at  Icaft  as  well 
Vouched  as  any  other  of  that  time ;  and  that  we  have  as  good  reafon » 
to  belFeve  what  the  New  Teftament  records  of  the  birth,  life,  mira- 
i  ties,  death,  and  dodrine  of  Chriftj  as  to  believe  the  battle  of  Cannar, 

;  the  afiaffination  of  Julius  Cefar,  or  any  other  ancient  fad.  Nay,  we 
have  ftill  extant  among  us  two  vifible  proofs,  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
of  the  truth  of  the  gofpel ;  I  mean  the  two  facraments ;  which  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Chriftian  church  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  origin  of  which  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  account  for,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  gofpel  is  not  true.  Thefe  inftitutions,  befide  other 
excellent  purpofes  which  they  ferve,  will  continue  to  bear  tcllimony  to 
the  truth  of  our  religion  to  the  end  of  the  world.’ 

If  vve  have  no  better  evidence  to  believe  the  birth,  mi-^ 
racks j  and  refurreftion  of  Chrill^than  to  believe  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cannae,  and  the-  aflallination  of  Julius  Cefar,”  we 
have  no  evidence  at  all.  Fads  that  belong  to  the  fyltem  of 
nature,  and  are  within  the  fphere  of  probability,  we  believe 
on  probable  evidence,  Miraclesj.  that  change  or  violate 
the  courle  of  nature,  require  to  be  fupported  by  much 
ftronger. proof.  We  believe  that  Celar  w’as  killed  in  the 
Capitol,”  on  the  teftimony  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  ;  but  if 
they  had  added  that,  three  or  four  days  after  his'afTaf- 
fination,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,”  it  would  have  required 
a  number  of  refpedable  witneffes  indeed  to  operate  belief  in 
any  rational  mind. 

Dr.  Beattie’s  next  argument,  that  the  two  facraments 
are  tw^o  vifible  proofs  hill  extant  of  the  truth  of  the  gol- 
pel^”  is  not  very  convincing.  Baptifm  w^as  a  rite  prac- 
tif^  by  the  Jew’s,  and  other  nations  of  the  Fall,  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  iritrodudion  of  Chriftianity.  The  other 
acrament  commemorates  the  death  of  Chrilt ;  a  fa^l  that 
as  never  been  called  in  queftion. 

In  the  fecond  fedion  of  this  chapter  our  author  confiders 
he  argument  from  prophecy.  The  long  train  of  prophe- 
ies,  recorded  in  the  Old  Telfament  and  fulfilled  in  the  New, 
fpeciaily  thofe  concerning  the  Meffiah,  furnifh  one  of  the 
ioll  flriking  proofs  of  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  ferip- 
ures,  and  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  The  exad  Cor- 
efpondence  betw’een  the  ancient  predidion,  and  its  recent 
cconiplifhrhent,  agkinft  all  the  calculations  of  probability, 
nd  at  the  dittance  of  many  centuries,  points  out  the  finger 
.  f  God  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner  as  to  lilence  the  infidel, 
snd  confirm  the  Chriftian.  But  our  author  feems  totally  to 
bandon  this  llrong  hold  of  Chriftianity.  Some  of  thefe 
prophecies,”  fays  he*,  are  explicit  and  pofitive;  others 
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“  only  infinuated  :  and,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  of 
‘‘  the  truth  oi  our  religion,  I  grant  that  this  would  be  de- 
“  fedive,’^ 

Our  author  delivers  his  opinion  more  explicitly  an  this, 
fubjecl  in  his  fecond  volume. 

‘  But  had  not  the  prophets  prophcfied  of  Chrift  and  his  gofpel,  and 
its  charader  and  tendency  ?  And  if  fo,  how  can  it  be  faid  that  no 
iuch  thing  had  ever  before  occurred  to  human  imagination  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  prophets  had  prophefied  thefe  things;  but,  though  they 
foretold^  it  is  not  certain  that  they  forefaw  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that,  if  they  had  diftindly  underllood  what 
they  prtdidicd,  they  would  have  exprefl'ed  it  in  plainer  and  lefs  figu¬ 
rative  language  ;  or  at  leaft  that  they  would  have  left  traditions  be¬ 
hind  them,  which,  in  after-times,  among  people  fo  tenacious  of  tra¬ 
dition  as  the  Jews  were,  might  have  ferved  as  a  key  to  thofe  facred 
writings.  It  was  enough  for  the  prophets  to  know  that  they  had  au- 
thority  to  fpeak  what  they  fpoke,  or  to  commit  to  writing  what  the 
Spirit  fuggefted  :  to  explain  it  to  the  people,  or  to  inquire  themfelvcs 
into  the  meaning  of  it,  was  probably  no  part  of  their  bufinefs.  And 
it  mud  be  as  eafy  for  divine  power  to  make  prophets  foretel  without 
forcfight,  as  to  enable  them  both  to  foretel  and  to  forefee.’ 

It  the  prophets  foretold  events  without  forefeeing  them, 
that  is,  without  knowing  what  they  laid,  for  what  end  did 
they  prophefy  ?  To  their  own  age  their  prophecies  were 
unavailing;  to  following  ages  they  were  ulelels.  It  is  re¬ 
corded,  indeed,  of  the  Pythian  virgin,  that  Ihe  ddivered, 
from  the  hallowed  fhrine,  indiflindl  Ibunds  and  incompre- 
henfible  words,  which  the.  attending  prielts  arranged  and 
explained.  But  let  us  not  compare  tables  with  truth;  the 
Delphian  afflatus  with  the  infpiration  of  Zion.  The  inte- 
refts  of  truth  and  ot  ChrilUanity  compel  us  to  atk  the 
Do£lor,  In  wfflat  manner  would  he  explain  our  Saviour’s  ad- 
drels  to  the  Jews,  Abraham  faw  my  day  afar  off^  and  was 
glad  ?”  Or  how  would  he  interpret  the  following  verles 
from  St. Peter — Of  which  falvation  the  prophets  have  in- 
“  quired  and  fearched  diligently,  who  prophefied  of  the 
grace  that  thoiild  come  unto  you  ;  learching  what  or 
what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Chrili,  which  was  in 
them,  did  lignify,  when  k  tcjiificd  hforehand  the  fufferings 
of  Chrift,  and  the  that  fliouId  /i//c7t;.^*” 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  this  treatile  Dr.  Beattie  adds  a 
fourth  ftftion  to  his  lecond  chapter,  in  which  he  confideis 
the  excellency  and  lingular  nature  of  Chriftianity  as  a  proof 
of  its  truth.  This  conftitutes  what  is  commonly  ^called  the 
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internal  evidence  of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  a  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  recommends  itlelf  equally  to  the  underltanding 
and  the  heart ;  and  which,  when  properly  explained,  mult 
ever  operate  on  the  intelledlual  difeernment  and  moral  len- 
fibility  of  mankind.  In  this  train  of  evidence,  the  ftriking 
and  capital  circumftance  is  the  character  of  our  Saviour ;  a 
character  equally  Angular,  amiable,  and  divine ;  at  once 
gratifying  the  wilhes  of  the  virtuous  world,  and  exceeding 
their  expeitatione.  This,  with  the  adaptation  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  dodtrines  to  the  defires  and  the  ftate  of  humanity,  teem 
to  have  totally  efcaped  Dr.  Beattie  ^  and  he  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  not  confidering  that  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  inljpired  as  well  as  that  of  the 
New;  and  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  latter  is  only  a 
commentary  on  the  former. 

To  complete  his  fyftem,  our  author  delivers  fome  rules 
to  the  inquirer  who  wifhes  to  bri:»g  Chriltianity  to  the  bar 
of  reafon,  and  to  decide  concerning  its  evidence ;  and  em¬ 
ploys  his  third  and  lalf  chapter  in  anlwering  fuch  objedlions 
as  are  generally  brought  againlt  the  Chriftian  religion.  In 
this  part  of  the  work  he  is  not  always  happy  in  the  choice 
of  the  rules  he'  has  given,  nor  in  anfwering  the  objedtions 
he  has  railed. 

In  this  little  work  Dr.  Beattie  has  fallen  into  Ibme  inaccu¬ 
racies,  miftakes,  and  unaccountable  opinions.  He  infinuates 
(Vol.I.  p.41,  42)  “  that  the  heathen  oracles  were  under  the 
“  diredlion  of  thedmV ;  and  that  they  were  permitted  hjFro- 
vidence  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  men  a  lenle  of  the  infuf- 
**  ficieney  of  human  fealbn,  and  to  make  them  think  that 
**  divine  revelation  was  a  defirahk.  thing.”  He  adds*  that 
**  after  the  birth  of  Chrift  they  became  univerfally  filent.” 
This  has  been  often  alTerted,  but  without  a  fufticient  warrant 
from  hiftory. 

Contradidlions  are  not  unfrequent  with  oUr  author.  •  In 
p.  75  he  tells  us,  “  that  the  beft  policy  of  the  Jews  was  to 
“  Keep  up  the  paftions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to 
**  encourage  a  fpirit  of  perjecution  againft  the  Chriftians 
and,  in  p.  81  we  are  told  “  that  Gamaliel’s  advice  (to  let 
“  the  Chriftians  alone)  had  great  weight  with  the  Jews,  as 
“  it  del'erved  to  have,  as  a  letter  could  not  have  ^been 
given.” 

Our  author  fuppofes  (p.  111)  “  that  the  fourth  eclogue 
of  Virgil  contains  traces  of  the  gofpel  of  CAr/'/?, -and  was 
compofed  from  fome  fragments  of  ancient  j.rophecy, 
“  probably  of  Ifaiah,  which  had  come,  tve  know  not  how, 
“  into  the'  hands  of  the  great  Roman  poet.”  This  has  been 
fometimes  told  to  Ichoolbovs ;  but  Ichoolboys  do  not  believe 
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it.  Virgil  is  an  excellent  poet ;  but  he  by  no  means  de* 
ferves  to  rank  among  the  Jevvilh  prophets. 

He  alTerts  (p.  176)  “  that  they  who  do  not  believe  the 
1*  miracles  oi  our  Saviour  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument, 
**  and  abfolutely  irrational."  Is  not  this  going  too  far? 

In  p.  176  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  miracles  re¬ 
corded  in  the  gofpel  could  not  have  been  performed-  by 
nieans  of  eleftricity :  but  he  forgets  the  ftrong  argument, 
which  is,  that  elcdricity  was  not  dilcovered  till  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 

In  Vol.  II.  p.  3,  he  calls  our  Saviour  “  the  fon  of  a  car- 
penter’s  wife.”  Such  has  been  the  expreflion  of  infidels, 
A  Chriflian  fhould  have  faid,  “  The  fon  of  the.  Virgin 
“  Mary.”  He  afterwards  adds,  ‘‘  fo poor  v^ere  his  parents^ 
“  that,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  mother  could  obtain 
no  better  lodging  than  a  liable  forgetting  that  this  in¬ 
cident  was  not  owing  to  ‘be  poverty  of  Mary,  but  becaule 
there  .was  no  room  for  her  in  the  inn.”  In  p.  41  we  are 
informed,  that  the  “  reafon  w’hy  To  many  unbelievers 
“  abound,  is,  that  feveral  prophecies  in  the  New  Tellament 
“  may  be  fulfilled.”  So  that  the  intention  and,  end  of 
prophecy  are  not  ^o  make  men  leiicvcrs,  but  to  make  them 
infidels.  In  p.  85  we  dilcover  that  the  New  Tellament  is 
not  a  book,  but. ah  author.  ■  '  .  '  ’  ■  '  ; 

.  The  following  quotation  illufirates  Dr.  Ileattie’s  .know¬ 
ledge  of  allronomy  :  “  Hy  nieans  of  comets  it  is.  probable 
“  that  our  Iblar  lyllem  may  be  conne£led  with  other  folar 
fyllems.'  Our  primary  and  fecondary  planets  reciprocally 
“  tranfmit  their  infiuenccs,  whereby  our  atmofphere  is  va~ 
rioujly  affeltcd.,  and  prepared  for  yielding  muriflment  to 
the  innumerable  tribes  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature.’* 
Thele  difeoveries  are.altbgether  new.  ... 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  good  intentions  of  Dr.  Beat 
tie  are  not  to.  be  difputed,  and  .though  his  wwk  may,  in 
many  refpeilsi  prove  ufeful  to  the  came  he  willies  to  defend 
yet  we  mutt  eonfels  our  dilappointment.  It  appears  to  us 
neither  to  polTefs  that  ftrength,  that  energy,  nor  to  convey 
that  luminous  conviclion,  which  were  expected  and  foretold 
by  the  patrons  of  the  author. 
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Theological  controverfy  is  the  moft  unprofitable 
and,  pernicious  .of  all  Itudies.  The  difputations  and 
wranglings  of  ecclefiaftical  combatants  concerning  inexpli* 
cable  mylleries,  or  mctaphyfical  diftinftions,  lerve  only  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  the  lerious  reader,  and  to  imbitter  the* 
animpfities  of  lefts  and  parties.  Treatifcs,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tend  to  confirm  the  faith  of  Chriftians,  to  renew 
th'e'ifpirit  of  devotion,  and  ftrengthen  the  principles  of  vir-* 
tue‘,  are  the  moft  valuable  prefents  that  can  be  made  to  the 
public,  and  carry  cpnfblation  and  improvement  to  the  vir¬ 
tuous  part  of  mankind.  •  We  look  upon.-  it  as  a  flriking 
proof  that  the  world  is  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  wile 
and  benevolent  Providence,  that  a  fucceftion  of  authors  con¬ 
tinues  in  every  age,^  who,  indift'erent  to  philofbphical  ambi¬ 
tion  or  literary  fame,  feek  for  a  nobler  re\\'ard ;  and,  bring¬ 
ing  realbn  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  and  employing  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  look  for  that  immortal  crown 
which  is  promifed  to  thofe  who  fjall  turn  many  tg  righted 
oufncfs. 

In  this  lift  the  modeft  author  of  the  letters  before  us  holda 
a  diftlnguifhed  place.  Without  philofpphical  parade,  or 
pharilaical  pretence,  he  utters  the  genuine  oracles  of  truth 
and  wifdom;  and  ftudies  to  promote  the  beft  intcrefts  of 
men  without  any  portion  of  that  malignant  and  peftilential 
zeal  which*  is  folicitous  to  damn  one  lialf  of  the  world  under 
the  pretext  of  ferving  the  other. 

After  haying,  in  his  firft  letter, 'explained  the  nature  of 
faith,  which  he  very  properly  calls  “^credit  given. to  a.re- 
“  port,’’  he  inquires,  in  the  fecond  letter,  into  the 
of  faith.  After  having  obferved  that  our  ideas  are  partly 
derived  from  our  own  oblervation  and  experience,  .and 
partly  from  the  tellimony  of  others,  be  inquires  why 
“  we  believe  fome  things  that  we  heai*  and  read,”  and  difbe- 
lieve  others  to  which  he*  gives  this  anfwer,  becaufe, 
‘‘  in  the  one’eafe,  there  appears  fufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth,  but  not  in  the  other.-  Faith  inuft 'be‘ built  ort 
“  evidence.  ‘  The  proper  objeft  of  faith  is  a  propolition  o( 
fome  kind  or  other.” 

*  '  I 

‘  Some  propofitions  arc  felf-evident ;  others  only  probable ;  fome 
barely  poffiblc  ;  others  evidently  abfurd.  r 

‘  Self-evident  propofitions  we  believe,  whoever  may  afLrt  them. 
As  they  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them,  no  additional  evidence 
-  ! :  .  B  j  is 


is  require Their  internal  evidence  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  cti 
ternal.  Indulge  me  while  I  exemplify  my  meaning.  If  a  perfonjr 
noted  for  his  falfchooJ,  or  his  ignorance,  were  to  alTerc,  that  three 
angles  make  a  triangle  ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part;  that 
two  and  two  make  four ;  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  nor  a  triangle 
a  fquare ;  we  (hould  inftantly  believe  what  he  fays,  if  we  heard  and 
underllood  him not  becaule  he  aflerts  thefo  things,  but  becaufe  his 
aiTcrtions  carry  demonilrations  with  them. 

‘  Propofitions  that  are  only  probable,  require  external  evidence  to 
produce  faith.  Evidence  of  this  kind  arifes  generally  and  principally 
from  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  our  author.  It  is  not  felf-evident 
that  there  were  fuch  men  as  Lycurgus,  the  famous  Spartan  lawgiver; 
Cyrus,  who  liberated  the  captives  of  Judah;  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  a  mighty  conqueror;  Archimedes,  the  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician  ;  Julius  Cefar,  who  conquered  Rome;  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned :  therefore,  however  probable  it  may  appear,  as 
bare  probability  is  not  a  fufficient  ground  for  faith,  fome  external 
evidence  is  ncceffary.  That  is  probable  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ge-* 
ncral  couife  of  events.  The  greater  the  probability,  thc  lefs  external 
evidence  is  required. 

‘  Some  propoiitions  are  not  probable^  but  barely  poJJibU ;  and,  it\ 
order  to  credit  fuch,  the  ftrongell  evidence  is  requifite.  It  is  poJJibU 
for  the  God  of  nature,  whofe  power  is  unbounded,  to  fufpend  the 
eperatiph  pf  thofe  Hated  laws  by  which  he  governs  the  world,  or  to 
jrcveKc.theih  at  his  pleafure.'  ’At  the  command  of  the  Univerfal  So¬ 
vereign  the  planets  may  Hand  Hill,  the  earth  ceafe  to  roll,  and  the 
deep  waters  of -the  majedic  fea  divide.  Thefe,  and  ten  thoilfand 
other  phenomena,'-  Omnipotence  can  eafily  accomplilh.  Miracles 
may  be  performed ;  but  they  cannot  be  believed  without  the  bed  au**^ 
thority.  Evidence,  in  this  cafe,  mud  be  very  drong. 

}  Some  propofitions  are  evidently  abfurd ;  and  fuch  wx  cannot  cre¬ 
dit  on  any  authority.  If  I  hear  a  man  fay,  that  four  is  a  greater 
number  than  fix ;  that  an  odagon  is  a  circle ;  that  a  confecrated  wa-t 
fer  is  the  identical  body  of  CWd ;  that  thp  fame  body  is  iti  two  dif. 
ferent  places  at  the  fame  tipie, ....  I  Ihould  not  believe  him,  but  fup- 
pofe  either  that  he  underdood  not  what  he  faid,  had  fome  mydical 
meaning,  defigned  to  try  my  credulity,  or  wiftied  to  impofe  upon  my 
ignorance. 

*  Faith  is  not  an  aft  of  the  will,  but  of  the  underdanding-  Faith 
nrifes  from  the  prevalence  of  evidence.  When  evidence  darts  its  ir^ 
refidible  light  into  the  mind,  it  is  impofiible  to  withhold  oar  afient ; 
nnd  when  no  evidence  drikes  the  mind,  it  is  impolfible  to  believe. 
We  caqnot  dilbelieve  many  reports ;  if  we  would,  the  evidence  of- 
their  trutfi  is  fo  powerful  as  to  command  our  alTent.  Other  truths  we 
may  wifli  to  believe,  but  cannot  for  want  of  evidence.  •  .  . .  The  difn 
confolate  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Pierce  would  have  been  happy 
could  (he  have  difbelieyed  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  lofs  of 
the  Halfewell.  But  in  vain  did  nature  druggie  .  ...  in  vain  did  her 
tender  feelings  drive ....  in  vain  her  attachment  to  her  now  loft 
partner  • .  •  •  in  vain  her  afFeflion  to  her  blooming  daughters,  the 
^^voted  vifUms  to  Indant  death  .  .  *  ^  in  vain  were  all  the  fpndeft. 
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Sviihes  of  her  heart ....  In  oppofition  to  the  warmeft.  dcfircs  with 
which  her  bofom  heaved,  (he  felt  the  power  of  irrefiftihle  truth. 
With' no  more  fuccefs  could  (he  refill  the  energy  of  evidence  than  the 
(hipwrccked  mariners  the  tempeftuous  winds  and  roaring  billows.. 
Every  heart,  not  llecled  againft  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity,  mull 
have  rejoiced  if  news  fo  affeding  had  proved  without  foundation. 

’ «  Faith  is  no  more  at  the  command  of  our  will  than  are  any  of  our 
fenfes.  If  I  open  my  eyes  I  mull  fee  what  prel'cnts  itfelf,  not  what  I 
may  wi(h  to  behold.  If  I  walk  into  the  fields  in  a  hard  froft,  when 
the  earth  is  covered  with  fnow,  I  (hall  not  fee  nature  robed  in  her 
gayell  drefs,  the  fields  decked  with  flowers  of  variegated  beauties, 
and  the  meadows  clothed  with  the  richeft  verdure,  however  delcft- 
able  fuch  a  fight  would  appear.  So  it  is  with  faith ;  I  cannot  believe 
what  I  pleafe,  but  what  appears  to  me  to  be  true.* 

This  clear  and  judicious  account  of  evidence  and  faith 
gives  us  particular  plealure,  as  it  is  not  every  defender  of 
Chrlftianity  who  builds  on  lb  liable  a  foundation*. 

The  fourth  letter,  which  is  on  the  realbnablenefs  of  faith 
in  Chrill,  contains  a  fummary  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  well  arranged  and  happily 
prclTed.  .  . 

Soame  Jenyns,  with  whom  Dr,  Beattie  feems  to  coincide, 
aflerts  ‘‘  that  it  is  one  ftrong  proof  of  the  divine  original^ 
of  Chrlftianity,  that  it  is  a  lyftem  altogether  different 
‘‘  from  what  the  world  ever  expefted  or  conceived,’^  On 
the  contrary,  w^e  look  upon  it  as  a  llriking  proof  of  its  ' 
divine  authority,  that  it  is  lb  exactly  calculated  to  fupply 
the  defiderata  of  nature,  and  fulfil  the  expeftatlons  of  the 
world.  The  nations  who  wandered  in  darknefsy  and  la¬ 
boured  under  guilt,  not  only  wiflied  for  a  prophet  to  reveal 
the  will  of  Heaven,  but  for  a  mediator  to  announce  for- 
givenefs  and  peace  to  penitent  offenders.  Hence  our  Saviour- 
is  called  ‘‘  the  delire  of  all  nations.’*  This  happy  adaptatioi^ 
of  Chrlftianity  to  the  prelent  Hate  of  human  nature  has  not 
efcaped  our  author. 

*  We  cannot  fo  properly  examine  this  fubjeft  without  a  previous, 
view  of  the  (late  of  man.  Man  is  not  now  what  he  once  was.  The 
whole  human  race  are  fallen  from  their  original  dignity,  purity,  and 
blifs.  In  confequence  of  our  awful  apoftafy  from  God,  our  under-, 
(landing  is  darkened,  our  paflibns  are  corrupt,  and  our  will  depraved.. 
We  are  naturally  feeking  happinefs ;  but,  as  wc  feck  it  in  .wrong  ob- . 
jefts,  our  fearch  is  vain.  Keafon,  that  candle  of  the  Almighty,, 
gives  too  feeble  a  light  to  guide  our' wandering  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace.  Nature  can  afford  no  remedy  that  is  adequate  to  our  relief, 

*  Soame  Jenyns,  a  very  equivocal  defender  of  Chrillianity,  afferU 
that  a  man  can  believe  whatever  he  plcafes.’l 

I  £  4  Such 
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Such  being  the  Rate  of  man,  it  pleafcd  God,  in  his  infinite  wifdoni 
and  boundlcfs  benevolence,  to  give  us  a  fupernatural  revelation.  But  ’ 
does  this  revelation  point  out  to  us  any  fuirable  relief  ?  is  it  edeu* 
lated  to  gratify  the  univerfal  paiTion  ?  is  it  adapted  to  make  us 
happy  ?  Let  us  fee  what  makes  men  unhappy.  By  tracing  out  fomo 
of  the  fources  from  whence  diilrefs  flows,  we ‘may  difeern  the  exaft  ' 
fuitablenefs  of  the  gofpel  to  adminifter  comfort, 

*  I  begin  with  confidcting  the  anguiffi  that  arifes  from  a  fenfc  of 
guilt  upon  the  confcience.  Of  all  the  diftrefles  to  which  we  are  ex- 
pofed,  this  is  the  moft  pungent.  “  The  fpirit  of  a  man  may  fuftain 
his  infirmity;  but  a  wounded  fpirit  who  can  bear*!’*  The  arrows  ' 
of  common  adverfity  are-  without  an'  edge  in  comparifon  of  thofe 

J jointed  and  envenomed  darts  with  which  guilt  pierces  the  con- 
cience  of  the  awakened  finner.  How  light  and  trifling  foever 
£a  may  appear  in  the  view  of  fome,  the  convinced  offender  looks 
upon  it  as  exceeding  finful,  as  the  w'orft  of  evils,  and  as  his  greatell ' 
enemy.  He  docs  not  palliate  his  crimes;  he  does  npt  form  excufes  • 
for  himfelf ;  nor  docs  he  cenfure  the  conduct  of  Jehovah.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  law  is  holy,  jull,  and  good,  though  he  knows  that  • 
it  condemns  him.  He  is  fatisfied  that  God  is  righteous,  though  he 
views  him  as  his  enemy.  He  feels  that  he  deferves  the  mifery  of  helf, 
though*  the  profpefl  of  it  makes  him  tremble.  The  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  is  heavy  upon  him  ;  his  arrows  fallen  in  his  foul.  He  has 
no  red  in  his  confcience  by  realon  of  his  fin.  The  law  thunders  ter-' 
ril^le  anathemas  in  his  car:  Thou  (halt  furely  diet*”  Curfed 
is  ^jVery  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  ‘ 
the  law  to  do  them  J.”  juftice  frowns  upon  him,  and,  by  its  awful  ‘ 
language,  alarms  his  guilty  foul :  “  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  ba¬ 
lances,  and  art  found  wanting  §.”  To  whom  can  the  awakened 
finner  fly  ?  where  can  the  burdened  confcience  find  relief?  Nature  is . 
iilcnt  to  thefe  inquiries.  It  teaches  us  that  it  is  poflible  for  God  to 
pardon 'lin,  and  that  it  is  probable  he  will ;  but  no  farther  does  its 
ieeble  light  extend.  All  beyond  the  regions  of  probability  is  total 
darknefs.  It  is  the  gofpel  only  that  returns  anfwers  of  peace,  by 
the  difeovery  of  important  farts.  The  gofpel  is  a  rich  difplay  of  the 
grace  of  God  in.  the  free  remiflion  ot  fin.  It  makes  known  Jefus 
the  friend  of  finntrs.  It  points  out  a  way  of  falvation  through 
Chriil.  It  difpjays  the  perfertion  of  his  righteoufnefc,  and  the  di¬ 
vine  efficacy  of  his  atonement.  It  teaches  us  that  the  merit  of  his. 
facrifice  is  adequate  to  the  guilt  of  our  fin.  It  aflures  us  that  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Chrift  provides  for  the  fafety  of  the  repenting  finner, 
while  it  maintains  tho  fupreme  dignity  of  God’s  moral  law,  and  fe- 
cures  the  honour  of  divine  juftice.  What  an  aftonifhing  plan  of  re¬ 
demption*  docs^  the  gofprt  reveal !  what  infinite  \vifdbm,  what  amaz¬ 
ing  g**ace,  what  inflexible  juftice,  are  here  dil played !  How  "admir¬ 
ably  is  the  gpfpel  adapted  to  relieve  the  guilty  confcience!  What 
elevated  pleafurc,  what  heart-felt  joy,  what  divine  peace,  are  fuch 
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declarations  as  tlicfe  calculated  to  afford!  **  This  Is  a  faithful  faying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jefus  Chrift  came  into  the  world 
to  fave  finners  *.  The  fon  of  man  is  come  to  feck  and  to  fave  that 
ivhich  was  loft  t*  The  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God* 
cleanfeth  from  all  fin  J.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  arc 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  reft§.  Him  that  cometh  unto 
xne,  I  will  in  no  wife  caft  out  Ij.”  ^c.  See.  No  fooner  are  thefc  ani¬ 
mating  truths  realized  by  the  diftre/Ted  penitent,  than  .his  confcience 
is  relieved.  He  is  “  juftified  by.  faiih,  and  has  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  by  whom  he  has  received  a  knowledge 
cf  the  atonement  *'*‘.’*  ' 

In  the  laft  letter  Mr.  Dore  deduces  inferences  from  thc^ 
preceding  invclligation,  fhewing  the  natural  tendency,  of 
faith  in  Chrift  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  produce  good 
works.  One  palfagc  we  would  recommend  to  the  confidcr- 
ation  of  every  perlbn,  who,  unmindful  of  Chrlftian  meek- 
nefs,  enters  the  field  of  controverfy  with  litter  xeal.  ^  Trufe 
zeal,  like  the  fun,  warms  and  enlivens,  but  is  totally  . 
lent  from  that  diabolical  heat  which  has  fo  often  fet  on  fire 
the  Chrillian  world,  and  made  unbelievers  impute.^toChrif- 
tianity  itfelf  the  extravagancies  and  crimes  of  its  miftakca. 
votaries. 

‘ .  Every  fpecies  of  pcrfecution  is  abfard.  Al3ufive  epithets,  toe 
common  in  difputes,  are  not  adapted  to  convince  an  opponent  of  his  ' 
error.  They  tend  toexafperate  his  mind,  and  prejuaicc  him  againft 
what  you  wi(h  him  to  believe.  Jt  will  be  difficult  to  convince  him. 
you  arc  right  while  your  temper  is  bad.  “  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit  tt**’  If  yoti  let  bitter  inve^live  fupply  the  place  of  ar¬ 
gument,  your  opponent  will  conclude,  from  your  manner  of  defend¬ 
ing  it,  that  your  caufe  is  bad.  Reproachful  terms  are  empty  founds* 
by  no  means  adapted  to  inform  the  mind.  Thefe  weapons  are  often 
ufed  for  want  of  better.  If  at  any  time  you  attempt  to  convince  thofo 
who'  differ  from  you  of  their  errors,  maiufeft  a  fpirit  of.  love  and 
meeknefs.  Speak  the  truth  in  love.  Contend  earneilJy  for  the  faith. . 
in  fuch  a  temper  as  the  gofpel  breathes,  and  Chrift  exemplified.  De¬ 
fend  your  fentiments  with  modefty  and  candour.  -Hereby  you  will 
infinuaie  yourfelf  into  ftie  favour  of  your  opponents,  captivate  their  - 
affefUons,  perhaps  win  them  over  to  the  truth,  as  their  minds  will  bO* 
prepared  to  attend  to  what  you  fay,  and  to  weigh  the  arguments  you 
gdvance  to  eftabliih  your  caufe.* 

Upon  the  whole,  this  valuable  little  traft.  is  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  family  and  the  clofet.  ’  Free 

_ ^  t  ,  ' 
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from  party  fpirit,  controverfial  rancour,  or  mctaphyfical' 
jargon,  our  author  delivers  the  gofpel  in  its  divine  fimpli- 
city,  and  recommends  it  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs.  His 
manner  is  Infinuating  and  agreeable ;  his  ftyle  perfpicuous 
and  pure.  , 

If  a  man  wifhes  to  be  a  rational  believer,  to  poflefs  that 
fpirit  which  will  prompt  him  to  love  mankincf,  and  fave 
his  own  foul ;  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  Chriftian  ;  let  him 
attend  to  the  inftruftions  of  this  worthy  and  intelligent  in* 
habitant  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Art.  V.  Poems y  h  James  Fordyce^  D.D.  Small  8vo.  3s.  Cdm 
Cadell.  London,  1786. 

^T^HERE  are  very  few  perfons  who  have  not  difeovered, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  a  propenfity  or  inclination 
to  love  and  to  poetry.  Although  youth  be  generally  the 
fcafon  of  thefe  elegant  recreations,  the  orgafm  is  not  li- 
ihitedv’to  any  period  ;  and,  in  many  conllitutioas,  there  is 
a  kind  of  fecond  fpringy  which,  though  it  cannot  boaft  the 
genial  warmth  ana  vigour  of  the  JirJiy  is  fufiiciently  potent 
to  produce  an  after-groiuth  of  amorous  and  poetical  fancy. 
Towards  the  grand  climafteric  a  change  and  renovation  of 
the  whole  frame  takes  place  ;  and  a  fecond  juvenility  comes 
on,  which  gives  a  new  impulfe  to  the  animal  fpirits,  and 
rcfrelhes  the  imagination.  Venus  has  had  votaries  who 
never  felt  her  power  till  their  locks  w’ere  grey;  and  much 
mortal  and  ever -dying  verfe  has.  been  compofed  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  threefcore. 

In  external  nature  this  latter  fpring  has  been  often  ob- 
ferved  ;  and,  though  a  Chriftmas  rofe  be  a  very  great  curi- 
ofny,  there  are  few  gardens  that  will  not  furnifli  a  nofegay 
in  0£lol>er. 

Of  this  viridus  fcnelius  Dr.  Fordyce  is  a  venerable  and 
blooming  inftance.  His  own  account  of  poetical  conver^*" 
addreffed  to  Lord  Bute,  is  remarkable  for  its  gaiety 
and  cafe. 

••  Tisftrange,’*  my  Lord,  “  ’tis  pafling  llrangc/' 

That  now  grown  old  and  grey,  * 

From  profe  to  verfe  I  fudden  change  ; 

Young  Fancy  flown  awayf 

'  In  early  prime,  that  fprightly  power 
.  . Is  ever  on  the  wing  ; 

Eager  to  fefee  the  fmiljng  hour. 

And  oft  in  halle  to  iing, 

iA  wido 
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,  A  wide  reverfc,  when  Judgment  cool^ 

Led  on  by  hoary  Age, 

Moves  flow,  and  only  moves  by  rule,  ♦ 

Through  each  fucceeding  Itagc  i  ^ 

Calm  Hiftory,  of  fober  face. 

Then  chief  attrafts  the  mind^  ’ 

Jntent  with  curious  thought  to  trace 

The  manners  of  mankind,  . 

Or  yet  the  dame,  Philofophy,  •  ‘ / 

Now  gains  upon  the  heart,  .  .  ^1:1' 

In  him  whofe  bofom  once  beat  bigib  w  i  i 

To  learn  the  poet’s  art.  .  . 

•  *  t  ■  <  #  -T 

Her  looks  fo  fage,  yet  void  of  fplecn,'  .1,  V  .v 

May  well  the  foul  engage, 

"  V  [When  form’d  to  tafte  thofe  joys  leren^  l'  ^ 

That  footh  declining  age.'  -  -  '  "  i ' 

V 

Or  elfc  grave  Contemplation’s  eye  ‘  A 

O’er  Nature’s  works  to  call,  ; 

And  endlefs  wonders  there  defery^ 

Shall  moil  delight  at  laft. 

In  truth,  my  Lord,  ’twere  hard  to  fay 
What  charms  the  good  and  great 

Have  often  prQv’d,  in  her  furvey. 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  Hate.  ^  ^ 

But  hardly  (hall  your  Lordfliip  find,  : 

In  your  extended  view  ;  i  •  - 

Of  human  life,  or  human  kind, 

A  cafe  fo  odd,  fo  new  I  - 

Thus,  ’mid  the  very  froft  of  Time,'  ^ 

When  ardour  dies  away, 

To  glow  with  all  the  rage  of  rhyme. 

As  ’twere  the  month  of  May  f 

No  rhyme  difturb’d  my  youthful  reft^ 

No  rage  did  then  infpire : 

And  can  it  be,  this  aged  bread 
Now  feels  poetic  fire  f 

f 

Freely  to  fpeak  its  fecret  fourcej  ■ 

The  freedom  you’ll  cxcufe ; 

In  feenes  fublime  lies  mighty  force  j 
And  High  Cliff  is  my  mufe/ 

Perhaps  fome  readers,  when  they  confider  the  lively 
ftyle  and  manner  of  Dr,  Fordyce  - in  all  his  writings,  from, 
the  Teynple  of  Virtue  to  his  Addrcjfes  to  the  Deity j  may,  think 
ifijt  there  is  nothing  miraculous  or  even  marvellous  in  the 
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cafe ;  and  apply  to  him  the  famous  faying  ‘of  MoIIereV 
Bourgeois  Gentilhominc,  “  that  he  has  been  writing  poetry 
all  his  life  without  knowing  it.’* 

We  ought  to  judge  of  a  book 'according  to  the  plan  and 
intention  of  the  author.  In  a  very  mocleft  preface  tathefe 
poems  Dr.  Fordyce  informs  us’  that  “  he  had  not  the  va- 
nity  to  imagine  he  could  ever  reach  the  higher  ftrains  of 
poetry;  and  that  the  utmoft  to  which** hfe  pretends  is  to 
exhibit  his  ideas  in  a  (hape  not  too  comipon^  or.  familiar, 
yet  neithcr'forccd  nor  extiavagant,  with  the,  addition  of 
^  Ibmc  melody  to  plealc. the  ear,  fojiie  defcriptioh'to’ftrikc 
the  fancy,  and  lome  fentiment'to  affeft. the.  heart.”  This 
end  he  has  fully  attained,..  His; poems  are  fometimes  elegant 
andafiefting;  always  irihocent  or  moral.  ‘  ‘  ; 

The  following  ftauzas,  on,  Future  Fame  art  the  moft  pocti-» 
^  that  we  have  met  with  in  this  coUe.£rion. 

•  Ah  me !  what  coundefs  myriads  lie  entombed,  ' ' 

■  To  deep  forgctfulnefs  for  ever  doom’d,  J 

Who  once  adorn’d  life’s, a£li VC  ftage,.  •  ;  ' 

Who  (hone  the  wonders  of  their  agc,r. 

And  hop’d  pofterity  to  charm. 

By  their  atchievements  to  difarm 

Time’s  ruthlefs  all-oppbfing  force,  - 

And  give  their  fanve.an  endlefs  courfef  ^  ' 

Ko  more,  alas!  arc  heard  the  high  acclaims 

That  promis’d  to  tranfmit  the  glory  of  their  names,^  , ,  - 

*  *  .  * 

Thofc  very  names  have  long  on* earth  been  loft; 

In  folemn  lilence  funk  their  loudeft  b’oaft!  ‘ 

Soon  were  their  gaudy  enfigns  torn  ;  — 

Soon  were  their  gilded  fcutcheons  worn;  r 
Their  marble  monuments  no  more  •  ’  " 

Are  feen,  to  tell  they  liv’d  before; 

All,  all  is  vanilh’d  like  a  dream.  , 

Yet  pride  flill  hopes  to  be  the  therne 
Of  praife  unwearied  to  the  wond’ring  world  ;* 

Nor  fears  to  be  forgot,  when  from  its  confines  hurl’d  ! 

.  * 

While  you  are  ailing  yduf "allotted  part, 

Wcll-tim’d  applaufe,  no  doubt,  will  cheer  the  hearth 
Your  languid  powers  demand  fuch  aid  : 

Without  it  virtue  foon  would  fade.  '  ' 

Virtue,  alas!  is  weak  at  beft, 

And  flight  her  hold  upon -the  breaft. 

Self-love  could  ne’er  content  the  mind : 

She  fecks  the  fandtidn  of  her  kind. 

But  when  Heav’n’s  awful  verdid  onceus  paft. 

What  can  avail  to  her  Fame’s  fondeft,  loudeil  blall  f 
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tTh*  grant  its  notes  could  pierce  the  ear  of  Deatt  i 
.  '  They  cotild  not  yet  reltore  the  viral  breach,  .1  .*  t 

Or  call  forth  Pleafure  in  the  tomb. 

Or  change  or  fix  your  final  doom. 

The  world’s  joint  plaudit  lUll  were  vain : 

Each  foul  would  in  the  place  remain, 

Affign’d  her  by  the  Judge  fupreme, 

Whole  approb^^tion,  or  whofe  blame,  •  . 

Mud  damp  the  colour  of  her  fate. 

In  that  untry’d,  unfeen,  and  dread  eternal  (late.* 

V  .  '  •  ' 

.  In  this  poem  the  ftanza  is  well  chofen,  the^  thpughtf 
ftrikiiig,  and  the  vcrfitication  fpirited  and  harmonious. 
Dr.  Fordyce’s  poems  have  a  merit  of  no  common  .kind  ; 
they  are  entirely  his  own.  VVe  feldom  meet  with  poetical 
common  places ;  with  ideas  and  expreflions  taken  from 
other  poets  ;  with  Jlmds,  of  purpU  and  fcarkt  ftolen  from 
the  nobles  of  Farnaffus,  and  inlerted  incongrupully  on  a 
plainground. 

But  although  we  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Fordyce  (to  ufe 
his  own  phrafe)  holds  a  refpeftable  rank  in  the  numcr- 
ou§  army  of  verlifiers/’  we  would  not  wifR  hirn  to  per- 
lift  in  his  poetical  amours,  or  to  hold  any  farther  dalliance 
with  the  mufes. 

\  Among  the  Englifli  diflenters  Dr.  Fordyce  fhone  without 
a  rival  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  His  Sermons  to 
young  VV^omen,”  though  not  free  from  fliining  faults, 
have  much  'merit,*  and  met  with  a*  greater  and  more,  rapid 
run  than  any  fermons  in  the  Engllfti  language,  except  thofc 
of  Dr.  Blair.  A  colleftion  of  difeourfes  of  equal  merit, 
on  fubjefts  of  general  rmportance,  would  be  a  valuaUle 
prefent  to  the  public,  and  a  lafting  monument  to  his  farae^ 
In  the  calm  evening  of  life  the  falfe  brilliant  that  caught 
the  youthful  eye  lofes  its  luftre ;  the  fober  charm  of 
truth  and  nature  takes  polTeflion  of  the  mind.;  and  an 
author,  addrelling  the  wife  and  virtuous  part  of  man-- 
kind,  learns  to  diftingullh  between  the  beauties  and  the 
prettineffes  of  hblinefs  ;*  between  the  folemnity  and  the 
foppery  of  devotion.  We  have  fuggefteid  thefe  hints  to 
the  author,  becaufe  we  know  him  to  be  a  benevolent 
and  worthy  man. 
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period  in  the  hiftory  of  England  is  more  interefting 
to  following  ages  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vllth* 
The  tranfition  trom  the  anarchy  and  oppreflion  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  fyllem  to  regular  government,  which  began  at  that 
time,  forms  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  conftitution.  Under 
the  tyrannical  ariftocracy  of  former  ages,  a  warlike  and 
reftlels  fpirit  prevailed  throughout  Europe.  The  great  ba¬ 
rons,  with  their  numerous  retinue  of  vafTals,  were  ever 
ready  to  attempt  any  martial  enterprize  where  honour  was 
to  be  won  ;  and  often,  on  the  moil  frivolous  pretences,  to 
take  up  arms  againft  the  fovereign.  Though  their  martial 
retainers  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  freedom,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  held  in  flavery;.  and  there  was 
no  intermediate  clafs  between  the  nobles  and  the  com¬ 
monality.  From  thele  inftitutions,  equally  unfavourable 
to  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  the  vVelfare  of  fociety, 
the  hiftory  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  appears  to.  be  one 
continued  feene  of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  of  war  and 
bloodlhed. 

Happily  for  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
a  train  of  circumftances  had  prepared  the  way  to  remedy 
evils  of  fuch  magnitude ;  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
haughty  barons  ;  to  fubdlvlde  the  property  of  land ;  and 
to  raife  a  middle  clafs  of  men  in  fociety,  who  could  fecure 
their  property  from  the  grafp  of  oppreflion,  and  defend 
their  rights  againft  the  encroachments  of  tyranny.  The 
fagacious  and  provident  Henry,  though  merely  with  a  view 
to  exalt  the  royal  authority,  and  fill  the  empty  treafury, 
enafted  law’^  which  were  attended  with  the  molt  beneficial 
effefts  to  fociety  at  large.  He  prohibited  the  barons  from 
keeping  beyond  a  limited  number  of  fervants  or  retainers ; 
he  enabled  them  to  break  the  entails  on  their  eftates,  and 
to  alienate  their  property ;  and  he  gave  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  improvement  of  arts,  of  manufaftures,  and  of 
commerce.  The  difeovery  of  America,  in  the  courle  of 
this  reign,  was  attended  with  important  confequenccs  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  I'he  extenfion  of  commerce  and 
navigation  gave  a  new  fpring  to  induftry  and  the  ufeful 
arts :  the  nobles  diflipated  their  fortunes  in  luxury  and 
expenfive  plcafures ;  men  of  an  inferior  rank,  acquiring 
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the  pofTcflion  of  land,  began  to  hold  a  name  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  form  a  new  order  in  fociety.  In  fome  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  the  people  enjoyed  political  and  civil  rights; 
ill  all  they  obtained  many  of  the  privileges  and  advantages 
which  belong  to  liberty. 

Lord  Bacon's  hiftory  of  this  reign  has  always  been 
reckoned  among  the  moft  finifhed  of  his  prod uft ions.  The 
obfolete  phrafes  which  he  frequently  employs;  the  harlh-' 
nefs  of  his  language,  rendered  more  uncouth  by  time ;  have 
confined  this  valuable  performance,  like  his  other  volumin¬ 
ous  works,  from  which  it  has  never  been  feparated,  to  the 
libraries  of  the  learned,  and  the  infpeftion  of  the  curious. 
I'he  publiflier  of  this  edition  of  the  “  Hiftory  of  Henry 
the  Seventh”  performs,  therefore,  an  acceptable  lervice  ta 
the  public  by  prefenting  it  in  a  new  drels,  and  in  a  feparatc 
volume. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  tranflatlon  (if  w’C  may  fo  call  it) 
of  Lord  Bacon’s  “  Hiftory  of  Henry  Seventh,”  we  lhall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  palTage  which  conveys  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  anecdote. 

*  When  Henry  the  Eighth’s  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine  was  in 
agitation,  it  was  doubted  whether  Arthur  was  ever  bedded  to  ,his 
lady,  or  had  that  knowledge  of  his  wife  which  huibands  have  *  i  ti>e 
lady  herfelf  denied  it,  at  leaft  her  counfel  denied  it  for  her.  And 
this  doubt  was  long  kept  up,  in  refpedl  to  the  two  fucceeding  queens, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whofe  legitiinacies  were  incompatible  with  each 
.  other,  though  their  fucceflion  was  fettled  by  act  of  Parliament.  The 
times  that  favoured  Queen  Mary’s  legitimacy  would  have  it  believed 
that' Arthur  had  no.  adual  knowledge  of  his  wife.  Not  that  they 
would  feem  to  derogate  from  the  pope’s  abfolute  power  of  difpenfing 
with  the  marriage,  even  had  it  been  fo,  but  only  to  make  the  calc 
more  favourable :  and  thofe  that  favoured  Queen  Elizabeth’s  legiti¬ 
macy  maintained  the  contrary.  So  much  is  remembered,  that  it  was 
half  a  year  between  prince  Arthur’s  death  and  the  time  that  Henry 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  conllrucd  to  give  full  time  to 
know  whether  the  Lady  Catherine  was  with  child  by  Prince  Arthur 
or  not.  Befides,  the  princefs  herfelf  procured  a  bull*  for  the  better 
confirmation  of  her  marriage,  with  a  claufe  of  ^cel  forfati  cogmtatn^ 
which  was  not  in  the  firlt  bull.  There  was  *alfo  given  in  evidence, 
when  thecaufe  of  divorce  was  heard,  that  one  morning  Prince  Ar¬ 
thur,  on  rifing  from  his  bed,  called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do;  and,  obferving  his  gentleman  of  the  chamber  that 
brought  him  the  drink  to  fmile  at  it,  he  faid  merrily  to  him,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  midil  of  Spain,  which  was  a  hot  country,  and  his 
journey  had  made  him  dry;  and  that  if  the  other  had  been  in  fo  hot 


♦For  Henry  the  Eighth  married  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow. 
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Art.VIT.  The  Holy  Bible  \  containing  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  Netv  Teftamcnt,  and  the  Apocrypha:  Carefully  printed 
from  the  firji  Edition  (compared  iviili  others)  of  the  prefent 
.  Tranjlation:  With  Notes  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
^  ■  Cod  Thomas  IFilfon,  D.D.  Lord  Bi/hop  of  Sodor  and  Alan ; 
and  various  Readings,  colleSled  froth  other  Tran/lations,' by 
the  Rev.  Clement  CrutUvell,  the  Editor.  3  vols.  royal  4to. 
4I.  14s.  6d.  Bath;  printed  by  R.Cruttwell,  1785,  Dilly, 
London.  ' 

[  From  a  Correfpondent.  ] 
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IN  this  age  of  diffipation  in  literature,  when  the  prefsis 
^  continually  teeming  with  books  of  a  trifling  nature,  and 
not  infrequently  with  the  efforts  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity j 
it  cannot  but  aftbrd  us  peculiar  pleafure  to  announce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  w  hich,  in  addition  to  the 
lacred  text,  has  at  once  the  appendages  of  learning  and  ele¬ 
gance,  as.  well  as  piety,  to  recommend  it* 

There 
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a  cUrtie,  he  would  have  been  more. dry  than  he  was, '  Befides,  tlitf 
prince  was  on  the  eve  of  fixteen  when  he  died,  and  was  a  forward 
youth  of  a  flrong  'conflitution. 

'  ‘  On  the  February  following,  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  was  created 
Prince  of  Walesj  and  Earl  of  Chefter  and  Flint,  the  dukedom  of 
Cornwall  devolving  to  him  by.  ftacute.  Henry,  unwilling  to  part' 
with  a  iccond  dowry^  and  thinking  it  politic  to  continue  the  alliance 
with  Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince,  then  not  twelve  years  of  age^ 
to  be  contra^cd  ih  marriage  to  his  brother’s  widow  j  the’fecret  proi 
vidcncc  of  God  ordaining  that  marriage  to  be  the  occafion  of  great 
events  and  changes.’ 

After  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  Lord  Bacdn  infert^i 
fpccchcs  in  his  hillory*  lome  of  w^hich,  particularly  that  o^ 
the  prior  of  the  I'rinity  to  the  privy-councll  of  England^ 
are  very  eloquent^  ^'he  fpcech  of  Ferkiii  Waibeck,  alfo, 
to  the  king  of  Scots,  when  he  fought  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nidns,  is  in  the  fpirit  and  ftyle  of  the  Roman  hiftorians; 
though  a  great  part  of  it  is  tranflated  from  Buchanan’s  Hiftory 
of  Scotland. 

Notwithftanding  the  confelTed  excellence  and  univerfal 
reputation  of  Hume’s  hiftory  of  this  monarchy  the  curious 
teader,  cfpecially  in  an  age  that  is  In  love  'with  antiquities, 
will  be  pleafed  to  fee  a  more  ancient,  more  circumftantial, 
and  more  familiar  account  of  that  period,  written  by  an  au¬ 
thor  who  held  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  who  was 
a  philofopher  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
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Tha-e  are  few  of  our  intelligent  readers  who  aje  not  more 
or  lels  acquainted  with  the  cha rafter  of  the  late  venerable 
bilhop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  His  writings  and  his  labours 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  have  been 
widely  extended  and  moft  deferyedly  efteemed  ;  and  fo  long 
as  the  palloral  funftion  fhall  be  regarded  as  important  to 
the  happinefs  of  individuals,  and  the  good  of  fociety,  fo 
long  may,  we  hope  that  the  labour  of  fuch  a  man  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  mankind,  and  be  revered  by 
the  wife  of  fucceffive  generations. 

We  lhall  not  expatiate  further  on  a  name  which  holds  the 
principal  place  in  the  title-page  of  this  work,  but  proceed 
to  give  a  Uiort 'account  of  its  contents.  'The  title  fumciently 
explains  the  general  plan.  The  bifhop’s  notes  leem  to  have 
been  the  accumulated  daify  expofitions  and  refleftions  w^hich 
he  let  down  in  the  margin  of  his  family  bible  during  a  long 
feries  of  years.  And,  as  he  was  both  a  daily  and  devout 
ftudent  of  the  facred  feriptures,  the  ferious  reader  may  ex- 
peft  to  find  in  theie  notes  a  great  variety  of  niaftcr  and 
praftical  aid  in  his  devotional  inquiries.  They  are  familiar, 
explanatory,  ealy  to  be  underltood,  pious  in  a  high  degree, 
and  have  one  uniform  tendency,'  viz.  to  fix  in  the  mind  th^ 
necelfity  of  fervent  devotion  and  praftical  Chriftianity, 

From  liich  a*  mals  of  commentaries  it  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tual,  for  the  purpole  of  particular  informiatibn,  ’to  make 
extrafts  within  the  Ihgrt  limits  of  a  Review;  we  therefore 
pafs  to  the  diftinftive  cHar^fterillics  of  this  publication. 
The  text  is  prmted^all  acrpls  the  page,  inftead  of  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two  columns ;  but,  as  the  type  is  remarkably 
clear  and  beautiful,  this  dilpofition  feems  fufliciently  fa¬ 
vourable  to  familiar  reading,  while  much  lofs  of  paper  is 
prevented.  The  numerical  figures,  ,ulbally  affixed  to  the 
verfes  of  each  chapter,  are  placed  in  the  margin,  wffiere, 
without  interrupting  the  courfe  of  the  period,  they  are  ce'r-i- 
tainly  more  conlpicuous,  and  equally  ufeful.  I'he  heads  or 
contents  of  the  chapters  are  divided  and  judicioufly  placed 
in  the  oppjofite  margin  of  the  paj^e,  againft  thofe  portions 
of  Icripture  they  ref{)eftively  reier  to ;  which  is  without 
doubt  an  improvement  on  the  more  common  dilpofition. 
The  divifions  are  made  in  paragraphs ;  and,  in  the  Old 
Teltainent,  the  Hebrew  bible  of  Aihias  is  followed  ;  and  Ben- 
gelius  principally  in  the^  New.  The  parallel  references, 
which  are  uncommonly  numerous,  are  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  text. 

Next  below  the  parallel  references  are  placed  the  various 
renderings,  which  conftitute  a  very  important  part  of  this 
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bible,  and  muft  have  been  a  work  of  infinite  labour  to 
collect.  The  names  of'  the  tranflators  and  verfions  from 
which  all  thefe  renderings  are  taken,  are  as  follow :  Co-t 
verdale,  Matthew,  Becke,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  the  bifhops 
Doway  and  Purver,  for  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments ;  for 

f>art  of  the  Old  Teftament,  Ainfwovth,  Broughton,  Hunt, 
3r.  Lowth  (the  prefent  learned  biftiop  of  London),  and 
Mr.  Blaney,  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  bible :  and  for  the 
New  Teftament,  Wicliffe,  Tomlbn,  Broughton  (M.  S.), 
Rhemifh,  Whifton,  Wefley,  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  Dod¬ 
dridge  ;  with  the  tranflation  that  was  printed  with  the  pa- 
raphrale  of  Erafmus.  This  is  an  undertaking,  lb  far  as  we 
recolledl,  new ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  a  talk  of  infinite 
labour,  in  which  the  induftry  and  perleverance  of  the  editor 
are  confpicuoully  difplayed. 

•  Such  an  arrangement,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  lb 
many  learned  verfions,  does  great  credit  to  the  abilities  and 
judgment  of  the  editor;  who  has  likewife  tranllated  and 
introduced  into  this  bible  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
a  book  of  very  relpedlable  authority,  and  but  little  known  ; 
which  will  of  courfe  excite  the  curiofity  of  all  readers  who 
delight  in  biblical  information.  The  tranllation  is  faithful, 
and  not  inelegant. 

The  preface  is  valuable,  and  abounds  with  information, 
particularly  in  matters  relating  to  the  Englilh  church,  and 
the  tranllation  of  the  feriptures  ;  and  the  biographical  ac-r 
count  of  the  different  tranflators,  though  concile,  is  draw'n 
up  with  care,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  judicious  and  inte-t 


refting. 


The  text  is  printed  from  the  firft  edition  of  i6ii,  com¬ 
pared  with  twelve  others;  and  wherever  thele  editions  vary, 
the  different  readings  are  noticed. 

A  lift  of  the  various  editions  of  the  bible,  and  parts 
thereof,  in  Englilh,  from  the  year  1526,  follows  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  preface  ;  and  immediately  preceding  the  text  is  bilhop 
Willbn’s  preamble. 

On  the  whole,  this  valuable  work  cannot  fail  of  being 
highly  acceptable  to 'the  clergy  of  every  Chriftian  church, 
to  the  Icholar,  and  to  the  critic,  as  well  as  to  devout  readers 
of  the  holy  Icriptures  among  all  Chriftian  denominations. 

With  regard  to  paper  arid  typographical  execution,  the 
former  is  excellent  (too  good  for  the  advantage  of  the  cha-. 
rity  to  whofe  ule  the  profits  of  the  work  are  to  be  applied  *), 
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•  The  widows  and  children  of  the  clergy  in  Lancafhire,  Chefhire,  ^ 
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and  the  latter  fuch  as  cannot  but  enfure  to  the  printer  (who 
is  brother  to  the  editor)  a  high  degree  of  typographical  re¬ 
putation. 


RT.  VIII.  La  Pucelle;  or.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  From  th$ 
FresKh  of  Voltaire.  4to.  6s.  Wilkie.  London,  1785. 

HE  original  work  of  this  lively  and  extraordinary  writer 
is  well  (perhaps  too  well)  known.  Keeping  ArioUo 
nd  La  Fontaine  in  his  eye,  he  has  not,  in  any  ot  his  pro- . 
iiftions,  difplayed  more  genius  and  invention  than  in  this 
udicrous  performance ;  and  no  where  has  he  given  more 
|cope  to  the  faulty  peculiarities  which  chara£ferize  too  many 
flpf  his  writings.  His  Pucelle,  though  poffelTed  of  many  al¬ 
lurements,  yet  often  difgufts  by  her  unmaidenly  impudence, 
nd  - flagrant  impiety.  He  cannot  lay,  with  Horace,  Vir- 
inihus  puerifque  canto.  For. faults  of  this  kind  the  tranllator 
las  endeavoured  to  apologize  in  an  advertilement  prefixed 
o  the  five  cantos  now  publilhed  as  a  fpecimen..  It  has  been 
requently  obferved  that  tranflatofs  are  naturally  led  to 
hink  too  highly  of  the  authors  they  tranllate;  the  prelent 
riter  is  not  an  exception  from  the  general  rule.  If  he 
ill  impartially  confider  the  original,  he  will  often  find  the 
yoet’s  latire  levelled  at  more  than  “  the  frippery,  of  a  de- 
“  dining  fuperftition,  the  abufes  and  corruptions  of  popery 
in  particular,  .and  .of  prieftcralt  in  general and  that 
many  paflages  of  La  Pucelle  tend  fully  as  much  to  “  taint 
the  mind,”  as  “  to  entertain  the  fancy.”  We  have  ob- 
firved  too,  with  regret,  that  the  tranllator  has,  for  the  moll 
part,  expanded  palfages  of  this  kind,  and  exprelTed  the’ 
ideas  more  grofsly  than  Voltaire  himlelf.  We  could  give 
many  infiances  of  this,  but  it  is  needleft  and  improper; 
i^edlefs,  becaufe  the  tranllator,  we  dare  fay,  knows  it’ 
^ell ;  and  it  would  be  confidered  as  an  impropriety  at  leafi, 
if  not  fomething  worle,  if  the  comparilbn  appeared  at  full 
length  in  our  Review.  .  It  may  then  be  fufficient  to  refer  to 
tte  candour  of  the.  tranllator  himfelf,  whether  the  delcrip- 
of  Jgnis  Sorel  by  Voltaire,  beginning  with  “  Sous  un 
I  cou  blanc,”  and  ending  with  “ .  Le  plaifir  embellit  toute 
belle,”  or  his  tranllation,  or  rather  paraphrafe,  of  it,  be 
the  moll  exceptionable  ? 

Voltaire’s  ludicrous  defence,  prefixed  to  the  Pucelle,  has 
ttll  lefs  weight  than  the  lerious  one  of  his  tranllator.  li  is 
in  vain  that'  he  endeavours  to  Ihelter  himlelf  under  the 
wings  of  Luigi  Pulci,  Ariojio,  the  author  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
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RaMais,  and  La  Fontaine.  What  they  did  does  not  jiiftHy 
him;  a  thoirfand  companions  in  vice  do  not,  cannot  change 
its  nature,  though  they  may  contribute  more  widely  to  dii* 
leniinate  its  baleful  induence. 

Though,  from  the  realons  we  have  afiigned,  the  original 
work  does  not  meet  our  approbation,  and  though',  for  the 
fame  realons,  we  have  particular  objeftions  to  the  tranlla- 
tion,  yet  juftice  to  the  abilities  of  the  tranllator  obliges  us  *, 
to  lay  that  he  has  executed  a  work  of  great  diithculty  with 
more  than  tolerable  liiccels.  The  peculiar  manner  of  the 
original  is  not  unhappily  imitated  ;  and  lets  of  it»  Ipirit  has 
evaporated  than  could  have  hten  expetlded.  We  could  have 
wilheJ  the  tranflator  left  diffufe ;  but  are  fenfibJe  that,  in 
many  parts,  this  was  no  eafy*  matter,  without  falling  into 
an  unpicafing  meagrenefs  of  exprefiion.  In  others,  indeed, 
be  leems  purpofely  diffiife  ;  they  feem  to  l>e  palfages  he 
dwells  uj>on  con  amor c.  Sometimes  (not  often)  he  riles  above** 
his  prototype.  As  an  inftance,  we  give  the  following  de^ 
jeription  of  a  hound  purfuing  his  game  : 

*  As  in  the  ibreft  when  a  hound  » 

Has,  with  fagacious  noftril,  found 

•  Some  flag’s  frcfli  odour,  and  inhales 

The  ftrong  effluvia  from  the  gales,  .  > 

The  game  unfeen  he  fwift  purfues. 

Led  only  by  the  tainted  devvs> 

O’er  hedge  and  ditch  his  couifo  he  takes. 

Skim's  o'er  the  heath  and  thrids  the  brakes. 

To  one  devoted  (lot  confin’d,  > 

Leaving  th’ unnotic’d  herd  behind.’ 

There  is  an  expreffive  eagernels  and  rapidity  in  thef  tranf- 
lation  which  is  wanting  in  the  French  original,  ‘‘  Am 
«  qu’un  chlen,”  &c.  chant  quatrieme. 

An  extradl  from  the  French,  accompanied  by  the  trani-  j 
lation,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of  their^ 

•  •  I 

•  Devers  la  Lune  ou  Ton  llent  que  jadis  ,f 

E fait  place  des  tous  le  Paradis,  •  ‘I 

3ur  Ics  confins  de  cet  abime  immenfe,  i| 

04  le  cahos,  et  PErebe,  ec  la  nuit,  •  ’  S 

Avant  ie&  terns  dc  runivers  produit, .  H 

Ont  exerce  Icur  avcuglc  puiffance,  M 

II  eft  un  valle  ct  caverneux  fejour  jp 

•  Peu  carefle  des  doux  rayons  da  jour,  B 

Et  qui  n’a  rien  qu*une  lumiere  affreufe,  | 

Froide,  tremblante,  incertaine  et  trompeule :  ^  M 

Pour  toure  etoile  on  a  des  feux  fdtets.  •  I 

L’air  eft  people  dc  pelhs  farfadets.  ‘  I 
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De  ce  pays  la  Reinc  eft  la  fottife. 

Cc  vieil  enfant  porte  une  barbe  grife^ 

Oeil  de  travers,  et  bouche  a  la  Danchet. 

Sa  lourde  main  tient'pour  feeptre  un  hochet* 
De  rignorance  elle  eft,  dit'On,;la  fille. 

Pres  de  fon  trone  eft  fa  fotte  famille, 

Lc  fol  orgueil,  I'opiniatrcte,' 

Et  la  parefle  et  la  cr^ulite. 

Elle  eft  fervie,  elle  eft  flattce  cn  Reine; 

On  la  croirait  en  efr<st  Souverainc ; 

Mats  ce  n'eft  ricn  qu*un  fantome  impuiftanti 
Un  Chilperic,  vn  vrai  Roi  faineant. 

La  fourberie.eft  fon  miniftre  avide. 

Tout  eft  regie  par  ce  Maire  perfide  ; 

Et  la  fottife  eft  fon  digne  inftrumenl. 

Sa  Cour  pleniere  eft  k  Ion  gr6  foarnie 
De  gens  profonds  en  fait  d’  Aftrologie, 

Surs  de  leur  art,  a  tous  momens  d^us. 

Dupes,  fripons,  et  partant  toujours  crus. 

‘  C'eft.la  qu’on  voit  les  maitres  d'alchiHiit 
Faifant  de  Tor,  et  n’ayant .  pas  un  fou, 

Les  Rofes-croix.  et  tout  ce  .peuple  fou 
Argumentant  fur  la  Theolqgie. 

*  Le  gros  Lourdis  pour  aller  en  ces  lieux 
Fut  done  choifi-  parmi  tous  fes  confreres. 

Lorfque  la  nuit  couvraitle  front  des  CieuX 
D’un  tourbillon  de  vapeurs  non  lucres. 
Envelope  dans  le  fein  do  repos, 

11  fut  conduit  au  Paradis  des  fots, 

Quand  il  y  fut,’ il  lie  s'^itonna  gueres : 

Tout  lui  plaifait,  et  mcme  en  arrivant^ 

N  J1  crut  encor  etre  dans  fon  couvent. 

‘  II  vit  d’abord  laTuite  cmblematiquo 
Des  beaux  tableaux  dece  fgour  antique. 
Caco-Demon  qui  ce  grand  templa  ornai 
Sur  la  muraille  a  plaiftr  grifonna 
Un  long  croquis  de  routes  nos  fottifes, 

Traits  dVtourdi,  pas  de  clerc,  balourdifcs^ 
Projets  mal  faits,  plus  mal  executes, 

Ettous  les  mois  du  mercure  vantes. 

Dans  cet  amas  de  merveillcs  confufes, 

Parmi  ces  flots  d’impofteurs.ct  de  bufes> 

On  voit  furtout  un  fuperbc'Eooffais, 

Law  eft  fon  nom ;  nouveau  Roi  des  Fran^ais^  ‘ 
D’un  beau  papier  il  porte  undiademc, 

El  fur  Ton  front  il  eft  tzui  fi/itmi. 

Environne  de  grands  balots  dc  vent, 

Sa  noble  main*  Its  donne  a  tom  venant: 

Pretres,  Catins,  gttemers,  gens  de  imHcei 
Lui  vont  porter  leur  w  par  avarice*'  -  -  ’  •  - 
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*  Towards  the  moon,  where  erfl  the  fpacc 
Yclep’d  Fool’s  Paradife  had  place, 

A  region  on  the  confines  drear 
Of  that  abyfs  unfathom’d,  where. 

Before  creation  fprang  to  light. 

Old  Chaos,  Erebus,  and  Night, 

Sworn  foes  to  order,  and  to  day,. 
Maintain’d  their  blind  defpotic  fway^ 

There  lies  a  cavernous  retreat. 

Impervious  or  to  light  or  heat; 

Or  pervious  only  to  fuch  light 
As  gleams  to  chill,  miflead,  affright. 

That  Ihould  the  dubious  beam  pervade# 
Horror  more  horrible  is  made. 

For  ftars  there  jack  o’  th’  lanthorns  glare. 
And  goblins  people  all  the  air. 

Daughter  of  Ignorance  her  reign 
Folly  extends  o’er  this  domain  ; 

A  child  grey-bearded  and  fquint-ey’d. 

With  mouth,  like  Danchet's,  open  wide  ; 

A  coral  in  whofe  heavy  hand, 

Marks,  like  a  feeptre,  her  command. 

Her  foolilh  family  in  date 
Around  her  throne  colledled  wait; 

Here  Obilinacy,  Pride,  and  there 
Credulity  and  Sloth  appear. 

Flatter’d,  attended  as  (he’s  feen, 

You  would  indeed  believe  her  Queen  j 
But  a  mock  fov’reign  only,  (he 
A  pow’rlefs  phantom’s  found  to  be; 

For  all  her  councils  are  by  fraud. 

Her  greedy  minifter  o’eraw’d, 

.’Tis  his  perfidious  will  is  law. 

And  (he  is  merely  his  cat’s-paw. 

At  will  (he  makes  her  court  abound 
With  your  a(b’ologers  profound. 

Who,  ev’n  in  error,  boaft  their  (kill. 
Dupe-gulling  knaves,  yet  trufied  ftill; 

You  tl^re  can  never  fail  to  fee 
Profeft  adepts  in  Alchymy, 

Makers  of  gold,  and  yet  whofe  curfo 
Is  to  polTefs  an  empty  purfe ; 

Your  Roiicrucians,  and  thofe  fools 
Who  (lun  the  theologic  fchools. 

Thither  fat  Lourdis  was  to  go. 

The  Saint’s  deputed  plenipo* 

What  time  the  Qi^en  of  darknefs  had 
The  heay’ns  in  murkieft  fable  clad, 

Lourdis,  on  Sleep’s  foft  bofom  laid. 

Was  to  FooPs  Paradife  convey’d. 
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Where  ev’ry  objeft  met  his  eyes. 

Rather  with  pleafure  than  furprize : 

For  here  no  looncr  was  he  come. 

Than  he  conceiv'd  himfclf  at  home« 

The  fuit  of  pi<flures  from  on  high 
Caught,  as  by  fympathy,  his  eye. 

For  Cacodemon’s  art,  to  grace 
This  antique  venerable  place. 

Had,  with  his  emblematic  fcrawls, 

Furniih’d  the  vaft  extent  of  walls  $ 

In  never-fading  frefco,  where 
The  follies  of  mankind  appear  : 

Blunders  in  groups,  a  focial  train, 

And  whims,  the  fly-blows  of  the  brain c 
Growing  to  maggots  here  one  fees 
Caprices  too  in  marms  like  bees ; 

Abfurdities  all  fcatter'd  thick. 

And  here  and  there  a  hair-brain’d  trick  i 
,Wlth  (ketches  from  the  life  of  many 
An  ignoramus  and  a  zany ; 

Schemes,  under  evil  planets  hatch'd. 

In  theory,  as  pradice  match’d. 

Yet,  in  the  monthly  mercuries, 

Extoll’d  for  merit  to  the  (kies. 

Amidft  this  wonderful  confufion 
Of  folly,  madnefs,  and  delufion. 

Where,  quick  fucceeding  to  the  cyesj  ^ 

Sots,  buzzards,  and  impollors  rife, 

^  A  haughty.  Scotchman,  Law  by  name, 

Superior  notice  feems  to  claim ; 

A  paper  crown  adorns  his  head. 

And  Syfiem  on  its  front  is  read  :  ( 

Amidft  large  bales  of  wind  he  (lands. 

And  deals  them  out  with  lib’ral  hands; 

His  bounty  no  didihdion  knows, 

.  On  every  comer  he  bellows : 

In  vifions  of  enormous  gain, 

Priefts,  judges,  bawds,  their  coffers  drain.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice^  that.Voltaire  has  hurt  the 
Verifimilitude  of  his  poem  by  indulging  in  anachronilhis 
without  end  :  to  wanton  in  a  field  oi  fatire  as  extenlive  as 
pollible  was  his  objeft ;  and  to  this  he  facrificed  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  his  narration.  It  is  perhaps  not  worth  while  to 
remark  that  his  tranflator  has  indulged  ftill  more  freely  in 
this  way;  for  example,  he  prefents  us  with  CircaJ/ian  bloom, 
and  olympian  dew,  in  the  days  of  the  maid  of  Orleans. . 

Imperfeft  lines,  words  improperly  accented,  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  expreflions,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in 
ihisp  ublication^ 
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*  E^very  pulfe  be  not  fuppreft'— 

•  E^very  outline  now  broke  down/j 

Every  never  confifts  of  three  fyllables  in  correal  poeti-y^ 
“  St.  Augiiftin” — That  with  their  doom  thou  caiit  dif- 
‘‘  peiile” — “  A  door  commodious  lay  a-jar.’*  A  door,  in 
the  fituation  alluded  to,  does  i.ot  //V,  but  Jiand  a-jar.  But 
thefe  are  petty  fins  of  inadvertency  which  do  not  take  from 
the  general  merit  of  .  the  performance. 

»  *•  «  .  4  W 

^  ^  T -  ■  Tir  - - - - —  - - I - 

Art.  IX.  Letters  of  an  E7iglilhman;  in  which  the  Lrinci^ 
pics  andConduft  of  the  Rockingham  Farty^  zvhen  in  Adminif- 
trationj  and  Oppofitionj  arc  freely  and  impartially  difplayed. 
Svo.  2S.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1786. 

'^HESE  letters  were  originally  printed  Jn  the  Fubllc 
Advertifer.  The  attention  which  they  drew,  and  the 
approbation  which  they  met  with,  in  the  circle  ot  refpedt- 
able  and  impartial  men,  has  induced  tlie  author  to  republifh 
them  in  the  preient  form,  and  with  confiderable  additions. 
The  chief  objedl  of  the  performance  is  to  invefiigate  and 
dil'play  the  principles  ind'condudf  of  the  Rockinghanv  party, 
when  in  adminiltration  and  oppofition.  And  if  mult  be 
confeflTcd  that  the  acute  and  penetrating  author  is  well 
qualified  for  the  talk  he  has  undertaken.  From  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates  he  has  brought  and  verified  fuch  a 
charge  of  inconfifiency^  contradiction,  and  abfurdity,  againft 
Ibme  of  the  leading  members  in  oppofition,  as  to  make  us 
blulh  for  patriotifm,  and  pity  human  nature. 

It  may  be  quellioned  whether  it  be  altogether  fair  and 
candid  to  alTume  the  publifiied  debates  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons’^  as  authentic  and  legitimate  evidente  in  poli¬ 
tical  difeufiions  ?  .In.anfwer  to  this,  it  rnay  be  oblerved 
that  the  debates  in  the  Houle  of  Commons*  are  open  to  the 
world  ;  that  the  nation  watches  its  reprelentatives ;  and  that 
there  is  a  cloud  of  always  at  hand,  prompted  by  curi- 

ofity  and  interefi,  to  remember  and  record  the  tranladlions  and 
deliberations  of  the  day;  Although  it  might  be  difficult  to 
verity  an  individual  expreflion  by  legal  evidence  ;before  a 
court  of  juftice,  yet,  from  the  number  and  harmony.of  con¬ 
curring  witnelfes  on  every  remarkable  occafion,  there  are 
fufficient  grounds,  and.ftronger  than  the  general  ftrain  qf 
hiftorical  teftimony,  to  influence  the  belief,  and  determine 
,the  opinion,  of  the  public.  .  ,  . 

Independent  of  the  queftion  dc  jurCy  this  opinion  has 
•  gained  ground  dc  fauto.  The  printed  debates  of  the  Houle 
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t)f  Commons  circulate  as  hiftorical  authofify  not  onJy 
through  the  kingdom,  but  over  the  continent;  and  they 
will  torm  the  materials  ot  hitlofy  in  luture  ages,  • 

I'he  ijpecches  of  meml>ers  of  parliament  publiflred  hj 
themteh^s,  however  they  may  convey  their  cool  fenti- 
ments  on  political  affairs,  and  may  be  ufeful  pamphlets  to 
the  party  to  which  they  belong,  are  not  luch  accurate  copies 
of  the  real  tranfailions  and  Ipeeches  in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel 
as  the  common  vehicle  by  which  they  are  tranlmitted  to 
the  public.  Hittorical  evidence  never  amounts  to  ablblute 
certainty.  The  policy  of  kings,  and  the  military  atchieve- 
•  meats  of  generals,  are  feldom  delineated  with  lb  much  fide¬ 
lity  as  the  fpeeches  of  the  members  in  the  Houfe  of  Conif- 
iBons  are  reported  to  the  public. 

The  coalition  betw^een  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  after 
the  former  had  declared  that  he  had  liich  a  deipicabfe 
“  opinion  of  his  Lordfhip  that  he  would  not  trull  hinifdf 
alone  in  a  room  with  him,  on  a  matter  of  bufinefs ;  and 
that  he  mult  hear  of  his'ruinous  meafures  at  ske  trihutial 
iff  jufiicey  2LV\d.  cypiate  them  cn  the  public  fcaffoId\'^  is  the 
objedt  ot  our  author’s  juft  cenfure  and  crimination.  But  on 
this  fubjeft  there  is  no  occalion  to  expatiate.  That  event 
ftruck  the  nation  wdth  feelings  w  hich  they  knew  not  how 
'todefcribe;  and  when  at  lalt  they  gave  them  utterance,  it  * 
w'as  in  the  fevereft  language  of  reprobation.  The  coali- 
‘‘  tion”  gave  a.ftrength  to,  prerogative  w^hich  it  had  not 
enjoyed  fince  the  revolution ;  and  a  ftab  to  the  vvig-intereft 
which  it  wdll  not  recover  for  half  a  century. 

The  Englifhman,  in  his  fixth  letter,  gives  an  account  of 
the  rife  of  the  Britifli  empire dn  Indoftan  ;  w  hich,  as  it  hag 
been  the  fubjeft  of  grols  milieprelentation,  we  fliall  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  reader. 

*  The  Mogul  Empire,  which  haid  been  declining  from  the  death  of  An- 
rengzebe  in  1707,  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  invafion  of  Nadir 
Sliah ;  and  thou^  the  forms  of  it  were  preferved,  the  emperor  has  ex- 
creifed  no  authority  of  any  kind  in  Bengal  for  the  lalt  forty  years.  It  is 
not  true, as  many  have  erroneoufly  imagined,  that  theEnglifh  overturned 
the  authority  of  the  Mogul  in  Indoftan.  Ally  Verdy  Lawn,*  w^ho  was 
nabob  of  Bengal  in  1750,  w^sin  fadan  ufurper,  having  illegally  de. 
pbfed  and 'murdered  his  predeceffor;  and  he  tranfmiftted  'the  govern¬ 
ment  to  his  grandfon,  Surajah  Dowlah,  in  oppofition  to' ‘the  jaws 
the  empire.  From  1750  to  1756,  as  from  their  'lirft  eftablilhraent  ih 
Bengal,  theEnglilh  were  peaceable  and  inoffenfive  merchants,- fut^^ 
at  dmes  to  the  infults,  oppreffion.  and  injuftice  of  the  Mahomedan  gd- 
Vdement;  and  in  1756  were  wantonly,  and  without  the -lealt  provo¬ 
cation,  attacked  by  that  inhuman  tyrant  Surajah  Do\vlah,*‘who, 
'ilrange  to  tell,  \has  of  late  years  found  advocates  in  a  Bricifh  Houle  of 

Commons. 
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Commons.  The  confequence  of  this  attack  is  well  knowil.  The 
£ng1i(h  were  driven  from  their  forts  and  fettlements,  and  many  of 
them  were  cruelly  murdered.  At  this  period  Mr.  Bailings  was  iitu- 
ated  in  the  interior  parts  of  Bengal,  and  when  taken  prifoner  was 
treated  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  kindnefs  and  attention,  juilly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  refpedl  in  which  his  charadler  was  even  then  held  by  the 
natives.  He  fpoke  their  language,  and  was  deemed  the  bed  Perfian 
fcholar  at  that  time  in  Bengal.  The  confequence  of  Surajah  Dow- 
lah’s  conduft  is  well  known.  By  exertions,  which  poderity  will  not  cre¬ 
dit,  the  Engliih  recovered  not  only  their  former  danding  in  Bengal, 
but  effected  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  that  countryi  which  led 
to  our  prefent  envied  empire  in  Indodan. 

*  Mr.  Hadings,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer  at  the  capture  of  Cal¬ 

cutta,  was  confidently  employed  by  Lord  Clive,  after  that  event,  until 
his  lordfhip  quitted  the  countr}';  and  Mr.  Hadings  himfelf,  after 
having  filled  the  fird  offices  in  Bengal  for  many  years,  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1765,  with  a  fortune  exceedingly  moderate,  and  with  the  re¬ 
putation  of  extraordinary  abilities.  He  remained  in  England  until 
2769,  and  was  then  appointed  fecond  in  council,  and  to  fucceed  to 
the  government  of  Madras.  He  was  removed  and  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Bengal  in  April  1772,  when  the  affairs  of  thcEadJndia  Com¬ 
pany  were  before  parliament.  In  the  following  year  Lord  North  pro- 
pofed  hu  plan  for  the  better  government  of  India.  His  lorddiip  was 
then  the  minider ;  of  courfe  his  meafures  were  highly  reprehenfible  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Rockingham  party.*  ' 

In  the  eighth  letter  our  author  mentions  the  introduftion 
of  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  into  parliament,  and  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  uled  in  fupport  of  it,  calculated  to  fuit  the  opinions 
of  the  various  members  who  compofed  the  majority.  The 
Ipeech  which  Lord  Thiirlow  delivered  on  the  occafion  is  fpi- 
rited  and  manly. 

*  Whence  (Lord  Thurlow  obferved)  this  remarkable  degree 
of  delicacy  towards  Mr.  Hadings  ?  The  little,  low,  dirty  at¬ 
tempts  of  malice  and  faflion  to  dedroy  the  charafler  of  that  great 
man,  can  have  no  weight  with  your  lordihips.  How  induf- 
trioufly,  my  lords,  has  every  tranfaftion  of  Mr.  Hadings's  long  go¬ 
vernment,  that  could  tend  to  criminate  him,  been  circulated !  The 
reports  of  a  committee  have  been  fold  as  pamphlets.  The  ingenuity 
of  fome  men,  and  the  warm  imagination  of  others,  have  been  long 
employed  to  fully  the  well-earned  refutation  of  Mr.  Hadings.  To 
my  mind,  my  lords,  Mr.  Hadings  is  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary 
charadlers  that  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  he  has  ferved  the  Ead- 
India  Company  thirty-three  years  in  the  mod  important  fituations ; 
twelve  years  as  governor,  or  governor-general  of  Bengal :  he  is  a 
man  whofe  honour,  whofe  integrity,  w'hofe  firmnefs  of  mind,  and 
whofc  perfeverance,  are  not  only  very  generally  acknowledged  in  this 
kingdom,  and  in  Afia,  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe :  he 
is  a  man,  my  lords,  who  poffeffes  a  mod  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  the  politics,  the  cudoms,  and  the  revenues  of  Indodan :  he 
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is  a  ttian,  who  infufed  the  fpirit  which  animated  his  own  mhid*  and 
lofe  fuperior  to  the  aftoniihing  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  into 
the  breads  of  our  brave  and  intrepid  countrymen,  who  have  fo  nobly 
diftinguKhed  themfelves  in  Afia.  Mr.  Haftings  is  a  man,  who  has  rt» 
tftalli/hed  peace  in  India^  who  fuml/bed  refources  for  the  war  while  ii 
laftedy  by  an  increafe  of  revenue  u  Bengal ;  and  has  preferred  the 
|>rovinces  under  his  more  immediate  control  in  peace  and  tranquillity* 
Mr.Hailings  is  a  man  who  has  held  %  bold  and  confident  language 
throughout.  What  have  been  the  means,  my  lords,  to  which  Mr* 
Hafiings  has  had  recourfe  to  preferve  his  power  ?  Has  he  employed 
the  low  and  dirty  arts  of  intrigue  which  have  heretofore  been  prac* 
deed  ?  No,  my  lords ;  he  has  been  fupponed  by  the  voice  of  the 
public;  by  great  and  meritorious  a^ons*  Thn  being  my  opinion  of 
Mr,  Hafiings,  1  fiiall  iupport  him  until  evidence  of  his  delinquency 
(hall  be  produced.  Whence,  my  lords,  this  extreme  defire  to  avoid 
a  full  and  fair  difeuffion  of  this  quefiion  ?  1  again  repeat  it,  if  Mr« 

Hafiings  is  guilty,  recal  him,  punilh  him ;  but  do  not  let  us  be  de« 
luded  by  tales  fabricated  for  the  purpofe  of  the  hour,  and  circulated 
with  a  degree  of  indufiry  which  difgraces  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  Britifii  nation." 

.  *  This  manly  fpeech,  from  fo  confpicuous  a  nobleman  as  Lord 
Thurlow,  produced  a  wonderful  effed  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Lord  Camden  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  Mr.  Hafiings  was  the  foul  of  our  fucceis  in  India;’* 
and  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  (the  fame  gentleman  who 
took  the  other  fide  of  the  quejiion  a  few  months  ago )  when  pleading  the 
caufe  of  the  Company  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  declared 
that  the  fervices  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Hafiings  would  <<  make 
them  the  idols  of  pofierity  when  their  little  adverfaries  would  be  too  ob^ 
feure  for  infamy  to  record  tbemf 

The  Englilhman,  in  his  ninth  letter,  endeavours  to  prove 
Ihis  fingular  and  extraordinary  faft,  That  the  Rock- 
ingham  party  were  not  right,  even  by  accident,  in  one 
fingle  predidfion  that  they  hazarded,  with  regard  to  India, 
from  the  year  1782  to  the  prefent  time.’"  in  the  month 
of  May  1782  the  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  court  of  diredors  to  recal  Mr.  Haftings  from 
the  government  of  Bengal.  The  vote  was  refifted.  When 
the  parliament  met  in  December  1782,  the  Rockingham 
party  were  too  bulily  employed  in  turning  out  JU>rd  Shel¬ 
burne  to  beltow  a  thought  upon  Mr.  Haftings;  but  no 
fooner  was  the  grand  bufinefs  of  the  coalition  effeded,  than 
their  fears  for  India  were  again  proclaimed.  In  November 
.1783  Mr.  Fox  produced  his  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  re¬ 
cites  “  that  India  would  fall  into  utter  ruin  if^a  fit  and  be- 
coming  remedy  for  the  abufes  and  difbrdersUvhich  pre^ 
vailed  there  were  not  inftantly  applied.”  Th  the  lame 
fpirit  they .  peilifted  till  the  diftblution  of  the  late  .parlia^- 
ment,  \ 
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*  Let  me  next  tu-n  your  attention  to  the  flate  of  India^  in 

ewder  to  prove  my  aii'ertion  that  they  wne  not  once  right,  even  by 
accident. 

‘  In  the  mopth  of  May  1782,  precifely  at  the  moment  Mr.  Maf- 
tings's  Dccal  was  recommend^  in  the  Houfc  orCon^mans,  becaufe^he 
Imlu  furcited  the  confidence  of  the  native  prir»cc6  of  dndio,  and  couki 
aot  make  .peace,  he  aiiually  trade  a  peace  •with  the  ^'^hra^iiis \  tot 
which  he  has  fince* received  the  thanks  of  the  board  of  control,  and 
the  ucani;riOus  thanks  of.  the  directors  and  propriety s. 

*  In  the  month  of  February  *783,  when  the  moft  impudent  and 
fallclibeis  were  publiftied  agalnft  Mr.Haftings,  by  a’bookieller  in  Pic* 
caQilly,.umier  the  title  of  Reports  of  the  Sele^l  Committee,”  th^ 
snoil  firenuoQs  exertions  were  made  in  order  to  preferve  India  tO 
Grcat^liricain. 

‘  in  the  month  of  November  1783,  when  Mr.  Fox  deferibed  the 
snternal  and  external  government  of  the  Company  as  difgractful  to  the 
cational  honour,  and  opprefiive  to  the  natives,  our  chara^ler,  as  a  na- 
tion,  in  India  ilood  higher  than  at  any  former  period  of  time. 

‘  .When'Wr.  Fox  accufed  Mr.  Hall.ngs  of  perfonally'ill  treating  the 
Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  and  when  he  ftruck  off  eight  hundred  thou- 
faod  pounds  of  the  Company’s  property  as  irrecoverable  from  the  Vi- 
aier,.  that  .prince  repoied  the  moft  explicit  confidence  in  the  late  go- 
vernor^gcneral,  adopted  the  plans  which  he  recommended,  and  ha% 
fince.paid  the  debt  due  to  the  Company.  When  the  party  faki  India 
«va»  convulfed  to  the  centre,  we  atluaily  had  not  an  enemy  there;  and 
it  is  alfo  a  fad  of  undoubted  notoriety,  that,  while  the  party  were  dc*« 
feribiftg  the  revenues  of  'fiengal  as  declining,,  and  its  population  do- 
creafisd,  it  was  fuller  of  inhabitants  than  at  any  former  period,- the  re¬ 
venues  more  prododive,  and  private  .property  perfettly  lecure.  1  have 
therefore  a  right  to  repeat,  that  the  party  nvere  not  tight y  e^en  by  eicci*^ 
denty  in  any  one  ,^ertion  they  made  relatim  to  'Mr.  HaJiingSy-  or  the Jiate 
oj  India.'* 

TheEngUfliman,in  his  thirteenth  letter, confiders  a  maxim 
which  has  been  oiten  repeated,  ‘‘  That  it  would  have  been 
better  tor  this  country. if  the  trade  between  Great-Britain 
and  Indollan  had  .been  carried  on*  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  now  carry,  on  our.  trade  with  China.”  Our  author  en-^ 
ters,  with  great  ability,  upon  the  dilcuinon  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  point;  and  <he\vs  the.abfurdity  ot  the  opinion  held  on 
this  lubjeft  by  Lend  John  Cavendilh  and  others.  From  the 
year  1657  we  traded  .writh  Indoltan  without 

aaving  any  empire  there,  this  nation  w- as  drained  of »im- 
meaie  (urns  of  money  in  order  to  liipport  its  Eafi-Jndia 
.cominerce,  probably,  not  Jefs  than  thirty  mlllioiis  Her  ling. 
Stilly  how^ever,  the  p*iblic  deemed  the  trade  advantageous 
uponthe  wl>ole>..and  ooutiiHied  it.  But,  in  conlequence  of 
bur  having  .  acquired  empire,  in  India,,  that  is,  from  the 
^efu:.a744»  the  bullioni  that  Ave  . had 
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l>een  accufloraed  to  export  arninlly  from  EnghniJ,  but  the 
nation.  gained,  in  circulating  fpecie,  not  leis  ttunten 
millioirs  Iferling. 

Our  I  Indian  acquifitions,  fays  our  author,,  ought  to  be 
eonfidered  in  another  point  of  view.  The  nation  expended 
▼alt  furas  of  moitey  in  the  coioniz.ation  of  Ameiica.  Our 
commerce  with  Europe  was  lettered,  while  that  with  Ame¬ 
rica  was  encouraged  by  bounties  and  drawbacks.  '  We  ralhl^ 
involved  ourfelves  in  two  e-xpenfive  wars,  and  contradled  a 
debt  of  two  hundred  millions  in  American IjMcuht ions;  aixl 
in  the  end  America  was  fevered  from  Great-Britain  for 
ever; 

But.  what  treafures  has  this  nati<»  expended  in  attaining 
a  rich  empire  in  India?  None.  It  was  acquired  by  a  trad¬ 
ing  company ;  a  circumdance  which  poHerity  wiH  hardly 
credit.  The  acquifition  has  been  followed  by  a  vail  iacrealc 
of  dur  export  trade;  by  an  addition  of  feven  hundserl  thou- 
faiid  pounds  annually  to  our  cudoms  and  exerfe  ;  and  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  national  wealth.  '  • 

In  the  lad  letter  our  author  fums  up  his  pamphlet  in  a  Va¬ 
ries  of  rckdutions,  founded  on  undeniable  truths,  and  ex- 
prelTed  in  id  pointed  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  drongeft 
conviftion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  exhibit  2 
pifclute  of  theiviolence,  abiurdky,  and  folly  pf-  party  ipirit, 
that  has  ihocked  the  prei'ent  ago,  and  th2t  .Vvill  icarcely  be 
credited  by.  podarity.  . .  •  • 

.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Letters  of  an  'Englidnnan”  are 
the  produftions  of  an  ingenious  and' acute  author.'  ler- 
feiSlly  acquainted  with  his  fuliyeft,.  and  drong  in  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  truth,  he  has  adduced  a  variety  of  fadls  that  are 
convincing  and  unanlwerable.  He  lays  the  axe  of  realbn 
-to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  rhetoric;  and  performs  the  fame 
office  to  Ibnie  modern  orators  that  Fhotiou  did  to  Danol- 
thenes,'  who,  from  that  circumilance,  called  him  “  the 
“  pruner  of  his  periods.” 

Art.  X.  Ohfervations  on  the  Nature,  Kimia,  Cemfet,  and 
.  Prcvciition,  of  Inf anity.  Lunacy,  or  Madnifi.  By'^omai 
Arnold,  M.D.  roL  1.  Containing  Ohfervatiom  m  the  Na^ 
iure  and  various  Kinds  of  Infanity.  8vo,  2  voh;  los.  tibards. 
Leiceder  printed.  London,  Robinfbns, 

<^HE  fecond  volume  of  this  work  is  properly  the  cdijetS  of 
our  attention-;  biit  it  is  necellary  that  we  ihould  give 
fame  account  of  the  fird  volume,  wliiclx.was  publifhea  .in 
'  '17S2. 
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1782.  The  author  there  profecuted  the  fubjeft  at  great 
length,  and,  indeed,  with  a  minutenefs  that  favoured  more 
of  ideal  refinement  than  of  pofitive  and  ufeful  inquiry.  He 
frittered  the  difeafe  into  fuch  a  number  of  fpecies  and  fub- 
divifions,  that  it  multiplied  aitoni/hingly ;  and,  according  to 
his  theory,  the  unfortunate  perlbn  who  was  vexed  with  the 
demon  of  infanity,  might  truly  be  faid  to  be  poffeffed  wdtlv 
a  legion.  The  diltinftions,  for  the  molt  part,  feemed  not 
only  unimportant,  but  erroneous  ;  and,  by  univerfally  ella- 
bli^hig  a  dilcrimination  in  cafes  which  we  cannot  fuppolc 
to  be  wholly  unmixed,  he  gave  to  every  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
order  a  degree  of  confiftency,  to  fay  the  leaft,  not  very, 
fuitable  to  the  conceptions  ufually  entertained  of  a  Hate  of 
madnefs. 

The  fecond  volume  of  the  work  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
much  more  fatisfaftory.  Dr.  Arnold  begins  with  detailing 
the  appearances  on  dilfeftion,  extracted  from  the  copious 
coUedlions  of  Bonetus  and  Morgagni;  on  both  which  he 
makes  judicious  remarks,  and  fubjoins  obfervations  on  the 
fame  fiibjedt  from  Haller’s  Elementa  Phyfiologiae. 

*  The  remote  caufes  of  infanity  Dr.  Arnold  very  properly 

divides  into  two  clafles,  naniely,  hodil^  and  mtntaU  The 
^  bodily  caufes,”  fays  he,  , 

*  *  Are  either  fuch  internal  ones  as  are  immediately  feated  in  the 
brain,  its  veflels,  and  membranes ;  or  fuch  external  ones  as  operate 
mechanically  upon  that  organ;  or  fuch  caufes  as.  while  they  affed  the 
fyftem  in  general,  at  the  fame  time  produce  infanity,  either  by  ailing 
dinQly  and  immediately  upon  the  brain,  or  by  elFedting  fuch  gradual 
€bange  in  the  body  as  difpofes  to  infanity  by  diminilhing  the  healthful 
tones,  occafioning  debility,  inducing  morbid  irritability  and  fenfibility^ 
and  exciting  uneafy  and  paiidul  fenfations ;  or  fuch  as,  being  feated 
in,  or  primarily  affefting,  fomc  particular  parts,  give  rife  to  infanity, 
either  by  /padily^  and  fometimes  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  difordering 
the  brain,  as  by  fympathy  or  tranflation ;  or  by  operating  Jlo^iy^  and 
introducing,  like  the  third  fort  of  caufes,  fuch  a  gradual  change  in  the 
conllitution  as  dilpofes  to,  and  readily  terminates  in,  infanity, 

^  The  mental  caufes  all  confill  either  in  the  immediate  and  intenfe 
a^ion  of  the  mind  itfelf;  or  in  fuch  a  confiitution  of  mittdy  either  natural 
or  acquired,  as  difpofes  it  to  be  eaiily  put  into  a  Hate  of  intenfe  adbon. 
In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  earnefily  fixed  on  one,  or  a  lew,  or  bufily 
ranging  through  a  variety  of  obje^s ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  in  a  fiaie  of 
imbecility,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  withdrawing  its  attention 
from  any  train  of  thinking  in  which  it  has  engaged,  difpofes  it  to  be 
readily  carried  away  by  the  impulfe  ’of  the  paffions,  or  deluded  by  the 
bally  and  fuperfidal  combinations  of  imagination;  and  is  fubverfive  of 
fclf-command,  rational  condudl,  and  found  judgment.’ 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  manner  in  w  hich  infanity  is  ex-r 
cited  by  fuch  bodily  caufes  as  do  not  act  immediately  upon 

the 
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the  bram,  our  author  takes  a  view  of  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  mind  and  body  in  the  produifion  of  lenfation  and 
motion ;  in  the  generation  of  the  appetites  ;  and  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  operation  of  the  paflions ;  all  which  he  very 
clearly  illuftrates,  though  with  a  degree  of  prolixity,  and, 
in  fbme  inftances,  upon  principles  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  either  erroneous  or  doubtful.  We  fliall  only  fpecify  his 
opinion  relative  to  the  caufe  of  fleep,  as  it  tends  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  unadvifeable  pradlice.  His  idea  is,  that 
fleep  derives  its  origin  from  a  wafte  of  the  nervous  power, 
joined  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the 
brain.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  wafte  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  power  is  far  too  partial  a  caule  to  be  generally  produc¬ 
tive  of  fleep  ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  is  neither 
countenanced  by  the  fymptoms  accompanying  the  invafion 
of  fleep,  nor  by  the  powers  which  induce  or  dilpel  it. 

-  We  lhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  author’s  moft  practi¬ 
cal  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  infanity* 

.  ^  To  defend  ourfelves,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  fo  hollile  to  our  comfort,  and  fo  fubverfive  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  charafter,  it  is  fit  that  every  man  fhould  be  rationally 
and  diligently,  but  not  anxioufly,  attentive  to  the  llria  obfervance  .,of 
whatever  may  tend  to  preferve  or  regain  the  health,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  perfedlion  of  his  whole  nature,  bodily  and  mental.  This  opens 
to  our  profped  a  large  field  of  fpeculation  and  practice.  I  ihall  confine 
myfclf  to  the  following  views : 

‘  I.  Temperance  in  food,  drink,  fleep,  and  the  indulgence  of  tho 
venereal  appetite. 

*  2.  Exercife.  ”  " 

^  3.  The  due  regulation  of  the  paflions. 

*  4,  Attention  to  the  operations  of  the  imagination ;  and  care  to 
check  its  propenfity  to  too  great  aftivity. 

*  5.  An  affiduous  diligence  in  the  improvement  of  the  reajoning  fa^ 
tidties  of  the  and  a  watchful  avoidance  of  the  various  caufes  of 
imbecility. 

‘  6.  The  careful  avoidance  of  too  /5«;f-continued,  too  intenfe^  and 
too  uniform^  thinking :  and  of  exceflive  watching. 

^  7.  The  avoidance  of  the  other  occafional  caufes  of  infanity,  fo 
far  as  they  may,  by  our  care  and  diligence,  be  avoided. 

*  Rational  wVavr  of  God  and  religion;  free  from  fuperftition, 
enthuiiafm,  or  defpondency ;  and  a  confeientious  and  chearful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  which  religion  preferibes. 

^  1 .  The  bell  rule  of  temperance  in  food  is,  that  it  be  taken  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  leave  little  or  no  fulnefs  after  eating ;  as  that  the 
body  (hall  feel  refreflied  and  not  oppreflTed,  and  the  mind  lively  and 
chear.ul,  and  fit  for  the  performance  of  all  its  operations,  if  requifite, 
ivitb  pafe  and  alacrity;  that  dinner  be  the  principal  meal ;  and  that 
iupper  either  be  taken  very  ^arly,  or  be  very  light. 

!With 
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♦  With  regard  to  dthik,  temperance  is  neceflaryin  fmall  liquors,  air 
well  in  ftrong ;  for,  though  the  former  cannot  injure  by  inebriation, 
they  are  capable,  when  ufed  immoderately  or  injudicioufly,  to  do 
much  mifchWfby  their  quantity,  and  by  their  other  fcnfible  qualities. 
Small  cold  liquors  (hould  i^ever  be  drank  but  with  the  greatcA  cautioa 
when  wc  are  warm  with  exercife ;  and  not  at  all  when  we  arc  very 
lot;  and  large  draughts  fhould  always  be  avoided.  If  drank  by  per- 
fons  who  are  very  hot,  they  frequently  bring  on  inflammatory,  and 
other  violent  diieales  which  often  either  end  in-death,  or  leave  behind 
them  complaints  which  remain  for  life  ;  and  may  prepate  the  way  for 
infanity,  as  well  more  immediately  by  giving  occafion  to  the  delirium 
of  a  fever,  or  by  otherwife  violently  diforcering  the  brain;  as  more  re- 
vtotely,  by  fuch  permanent  injuries  of  the  brain,  of  other  kinds,  as 
proce^  from  the  violence  of  thefc  original  diforders. 

•  *  How  oeor/n. may  lay  the  foundation  of  infanity,  and 
bow  aiKi  other  fermented  or  fpirituous  liquors,  may  produce  the 
fame  effect,  has  already  been  explained  in  treating  of  the  remotQ 
caufes. 

*  Wttrm  diluting  liquors  fhould  never  be  drank  in  large  quantities^ 
unlefs  with  fome  particular  views,  and  under,*  fuch  ’ particular  circum- 
itances,  as  may  render  copious  diluflon  wirh  fmall,  warm  fluids,  proper 
in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  j  and  fhould  never  be  drank  warmer  than  new 
milk,  or  tbc  husCan  blood  while  yet  flowing  in  the  courfe  of  circu¬ 
lation. 

'he  fhould  either  be  avoided  altogether,  or,  when  that  is  not 
¥ery  pra^cabk,  or  not  very  prudent,  fhould  always  be  taken  in 'fuck 
modtratiofl*  as  not  to  produce  intoxication,  nor  flufbing  in  the  face,  nor 
drewflnefs,  nor  great  Ipirits  on  the  one  hand,  nor  dulnefs  and  depref- 
Son  on  the  other;  two  or  three  gla^s,  twice  a  day,  fhould  rarely  be 
exceeded,  even  by  fuch  as  have  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  be  apprehen- 
Cve  of  infanity  ;  and  one  glafs  will.  In  mod  cafes,  where  no  great  cxer- 
cife  is  made  ufe  of,  be  quite  fufficient.  But  I  would  advife  fuch  as 
have  any  particular  rcafon  for  guarding  againil  infanity,  unlefs  in  cafes 
of  debility,  in  which  a  final!  quantity  of  wine  is  found  ufeful  as  a  me¬ 
dicine,  to  abftatn  from  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors  entirely  ;•  or;  at 
mod,  to  drink- nothing  ftrongerthan  fmall  beer.’ 

I'hough  \v€  muft  be  of-  opinion  that  this  w’orK  abounds 
vith  hypothetical  and  fbperfluous  dirtindtions,  \ve  think 
Dr.  Arnold  ha$  irxerted  laudable  induilry,  as  well  as  much 
judgment,  in  inveiligaiing  the  cauies  of  the  difeafe ; 
and  it  w^ouid  afford  us  great  pleafure  to  fee  him  extend  his 
refe^ebes,  wirii  equal  attenciem^  to  the  cure  of  this  deplor¬ 
able  nia  lady. 
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Art.  XI#  Letters  on  Egypt;  ivith  a  Parallel  hchvecn  the 
Manners  of  its  ancient  and  modem  InhahitantSy  the  prefeni 
StatCy  the  Commerce^  the  Agriculture^  and  Government  of 
that  Country  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Defeent  of  St.  Lends  at 
Damietta  :  Extracted  from  Joinvilley  and  Arabian  Authors, 
lllujlrated  with  Maps.  By  Mr.  Savary^  Author  of  the  Life  of 
Mdhomeiy  and  Tranjlator  of  the  Coran.  hi  7w$  Volumes. 
8vo.  lys.  Robinfons.  London.  1786# 
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The  remarks  on  the  interior  ftrufture  of  the  great  pyra-fi 
mid,  which  Mr.  Savary  extraSls  from  the  learned  Mail-, 
let,  and  his  inaccurate  menfuration  of  the  height  of  that 
ftupendous  ftrudlure,  which  we  noticed  in  our  laft  Review, 
fliew  that,  as  a  traveller,  his  march  has  been  too  rapid^ 
and  his  glance  too  fuperficial,  to  be  always  depended  on* 
His  deferiptions,  however,  poflefs  very  confiderable  merit. 
By  travelling  with  the  ancient  hillorians  in  his  hand,  who 
deferibe  the  curiofities  and  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  compare 
ing  their  accounts  with  his  own  oblervations,  he  has  re* 
llored  probability  to  the  hiftoric  page  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  and,  in  many  inllances,  correded  and  confuted  the 
fcepticifm  of  the  moderns.  By  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabian  authors  he  introduces  us  to  a  period  of  Egyptian 
hiftory  which  is  little  known,  the  ftate  of  that  kingdoai 
after  it  became  fvibjedf  to  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs. 

Mr.  Savary’s  remarks  on  the  Nile,  its  fources,  and  the 
phenomena  of  its  annual  inundation,  are  inftrudHve  and 
pleafing. 

*  The  Nile,  Sir,  is  the.  mod  celebrated  river  on  the  earth.  Tra¬ 
vellers,  in  all  ag^,  have  fpoken  with  enthufiafin  of  the  fecundity  of 
its  wafers.  The  poets  have  fung  its  feven  mouths ;  and  all  hiltory  is 
filled  with  the  wonders  of  its  inundation.  It  owed  its  celebrity  to  the 
ancient  people  who  cultivated  on  its  banks  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
brought  them  to  pcrfedlion.  Loaded  with  its  bounties,  they  eftablilhed 
a  feftival  in  honour  of  this  river,  and  raifed  altars  to  it  as  to  a  god,  or 
rather  as  to  the  moft  ^xalted  gift  of  the  Creator.  Had  this  river  nouriihed 
only  Turks. and  Arabs,  its  name,  like  that  of  many  others,  w^ould 
'only  have  been  known  on  maps  and  charts  of  geography;  but  its  glory 
was  conneded  with  that  of  a  celebrated  nation ;  and  from  the  ends  of 
the  univerfc  men  came  to  admire  the  noble  W'orks  conftruded  to  contain 
Jt,  and  the  immortal  monuments  ereded  on  its  borders. 

‘All  the  ancients,  except  the  Egyptians,  were  ignorant  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  A  Portuguefe  jefuit,  in  the  lall  century,  pretended  to  have  dif- 
coyered  it.  TheTollowing  is  his  narrative:  “  In  the  province  of 
Sahala,  fituated  to  the  weft  bf  the  kingdom  of  Goiam,  the  inhabitants 
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cf  which  arc  called  /^gous^  wc  difcover  the  fcurces  of  tl\c  Nile,  They 
arc  two  deep  fountains  in  an  elevated  fituation.  The  earth  aroernd 
them  is  marihy,  and  trembles  under  the  feet.  The  water  fpouts  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  with  a  noife  like  that  of  a  cannon. 
After  running  fomc  time  in  the  valley,  it  receives  a  fecond  rivulet 
which  comes  from  theeaft.  Joining  together,  they  diredt  their  coun'e 
towards  the  north.  Two  ether  torrents  difeharge  themfelvcs  into 
them,  and  form  a  river  which  joins  river  Jemam ;  and,  after  long  cir¬ 
cuits  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  throws  itfelf  into  a  great  lake.  On  coming 
out  of  that  lake,  it  forms  the  river  of  the  Nile,  which  precipitates  its 
courfe  towards  the  Mediterranean.” 

*  Whether  this  account  be  true  or  falfe,  this  quantity  of  water 

would  not  fupply  the  general  inundation,-  which  covers  a  fpace  of  near 

four  hundred  leagues ;  for  it  is  alfo  felt  fenCbly  in  Ethiopia.  But,  in 

the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  the  northerly  winds  drive 

the  clouds  towards  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator. 

Vtopped  by  this  barrier,  they  colledl  in  heaps  upon  their  lofty  fummiis, 

dilfolvc  into  rain,  which  falls  in  torrents,  and  fills  the  vallics.  The 

tunrtion  of  fuch  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ftreams  forms  the  Nile, 

♦* 

and^produces  the  inundation.  From  the'  unanimous  tellimony  of  the 
Abyflinians,  who  bring  the  gold- dull  to  Grand  Cairo,  we  learn,  that 
this  river,  on  reaching  Ethiopia,  feparates  itfelf  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  Aferac,  or  the  blue  River, 
llrikes  off  to  join  the  Niger,  and,  traverfing  Africa  from  eaft  to  well, 
throws  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  other  branch  flows  towards 
the  north,  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  and,  meeting  with  rocks 
of  granite  w  hich  obftruft  its  bed,  forms  fixeatarads,  far  more  frightful 
than  thofe  of  Sienna.  Thefc  tremendous  falls  abfolutely  prevent  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  Arrived  at  the  firft  town  in  Egypt,  it  fails 
eleven  feet  into  a  gulph  it  has  formed,  and  the  dangers  of  which  arel 
furmounted  by  the  boldnefs  of  navigators.  Defcended  into  this  beautiJ 
fal  kingdom,  it  fills  the  canals  and  the  lakes,  overflows  the  lands,  leavJ 
ing  behind  it  a  fruitful  mud,  and  throws  itfelf,  as  formerly,  by  levenl 
mouths,  into  the  Mediterranean.  *  I 

‘  At  the  beginning  of  June  the  Nile  begins  to  fwell,  but  its  incrcaiel 
is  not  very  fenfible  till  the  folftice.  At  this  period  its  waters  becoiael 
troubled,  alTuming  a  rcddifti  tinge,  and  are  then  efteemed  unwholefonje.i 
^'hey  mull  be  purified  before  they  are  drinkable.  This  is  done  b/l 
throwing  the  powder  of  bitter  almonds  bruifed  into  a  jar  full  of  waB 
ter,  and  ftirring  them  for  fome  minutes  with  your  arm  plunged  in  theB 
middle  of  the  vcfl'el.  After  this  operation  they  are  left  to  fettle, 
at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  hours,  all  the  heterogeneous  particles  are  pre-H 


cipitatcvi  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  the  water  is  clear,  limpid,  ar* 
excellent  to  drink.  'I'he  inhabitants  of  Egypt  attribute  this  fermeni 
ation  of  the  Nile  to  the  dew  which  then  falls  in  abundance  Eve: 
level  3 1  hiftorians  have  gravely  told  us  that  it  contributes  to  the  inunc 
ation.  But  it  is  much  more  natural  to  imagine  that  the  river,  overfiov^' 
ing  its  banks  in  Abyfiinia  and  Ethiopia,  carries  with  it  a  great  qua: 
tity  of  fand,  and  millions  of  eggs  of  infers,  which,  hatching  lowarc 
the  lolfticc,  produce  the  fermentation  of  the  w  aters,  and  that  reddi- 
tinee  that  renders  them  unwholciome. 
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'  *  •  The  Nile  continues  to  fwell  till  towards  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and 
bften  even  in  September.  Formerly  the  nilometer  of  Elephantinos 
ferved  to  indicate  the  future  inundation.  Particular  figns»  founded  on 
the  experience  of  feveral  ages,  announced  it  to  thofe  who  were  en- 
trufted  with  this  obfervation.  They  loft  no  time  in  giving  notice  to 
the  prefers  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  nature  of  this  intel¬ 
ligence  the  hufbandmah  regulated  his  labours.  When  the  Arabs  con¬ 
quered  Egypt,  the  nilometer  was  placed  at  the  burg  ot  Halouran,  oppo- 
fite  to  Memphis.  Amrou  having  overturned  that  fuperb  capital,  and 
built  the  city  of  Foflat,  the  governors,  or  the  caliphs,  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  there.  Some  centuries  after  the  Mekias  was  built  on  the  point 
of  the  ifland  of  Raouda,  and  the  column  for  meafuring  was  placed 
there,  in  the  middle  of  a  low  hall,  whofe  walls  are  very  folid,  and 
its  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Nile.  From  that  period  ,th« 
Mekias  has  not  changed  its  place.  At  this  day  officers  appointed  to 
examine  the  progreis  of  the  inundation,  communicate  it  to  the  public 
criers,  who  proclaim  it  daily  in  the  ftreets  of  Grand  Cairo.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  interefted  in  this  event,  make  them  a  fmall  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  '  It  becomes  the  public  topic.  Egypt,  owing  no  tribute  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  when  the  waters  do  not  rife  to  fixteeh  cubits,  they 
often  conceal  the  truth,  and  do  not  publifli  their  attainment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  even  when  they  have  palfed  it.’ 

The  moment  that  this  proclamation  ..is  made,  a  day  of 
rejoicing  and  a  folemn  feftival  prevails  in  modern,  as  it  'did 
in  ancient  Egypt.  This  univerfal  gladnefs  is  not  lurprizing. 
The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the  inundation.  When 
it  arrives,  every  individual  beholds  the  iiiiage  and  token  of 
abundance,  and  anticipates  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful 
harveft.  ,  ' 

In  the  fortieth  letter  we  have  an  account  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  fronl  the  conqueft  of  the  Arabs  to  the  prelent 
time.  This  fubjeeff  is  curious,  and  is  but  little  known  in 
Europe.  The  Arabs  were  in  pofleflion  of  Egypt  from  the 
middle  of  the  fixth  century  to  the  year  1250.  During  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  viziers  in  the  name  of  the  caliph, 
of  whofe  vaft  empire  it  formed  a  part.  Invefted  with  un¬ 
limited  powers,  thefe  viceroys  exerciled  the  lupreme  au¬ 
thority. according  to  the  dictates  of  their  cruelty  or  caprice^ 
and  crufhed  this  unhappy  country  with  an  iron  feeptre.  la 
the  year  932  Moaz,  a  prince  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Africa, 
and  a  defeendant  of  the  Fatimate  caliphs,  who  had  founded 
a  kingdom  there  two  centuries  before,  conquered  Egypt  by 
his  generals,  and  fixed  in  it  the  feat  of  his  empire.  His  pol- 
terity'  reigned  over  it  till  1189,  when  Salah  Eddin,  com¬ 
monly  called  Saladin,  eftablifhed  there  the  dynafty  of  the 
Aioubites.  This  warlike  prince,  the  terror  of  the  cruladers. 
Was  defeated  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Egypt  fiourilhed 
ttnder  the* dominion  of  b'alah  Eddin  and  his  fucceflbrs.  We 
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ilill  fee  the  remains  of  the  academies  they* founded  at  GraTil 
Cairo,  and  where  they  attradfed,  by  large  lalaries,  the 
learned  men  of  the  Eait.  In  1250,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  St,  Louis,  the  Bakarite  Mamalukes,  of  Turkifli 
origin,  murdered  Touran  Chah,  the  laft  prince  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Aioubites.  In  his  perfon  terminated  the  go- 
vernnicnt  of  the  Arabian  princes  in  Egypt ;  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  always  governed  by  foreigners. 

I'he  government  which  the  Mamalukes  ellablifhed  is  a 
fingular  phenomenon  in  politics. 

‘  The  Baharite  Mamalukes  changed  the  form  of  government  for 
that  of  the  republican.  The  principal  among  them  defied  a  chief, 
whom  they  entrufted  with  great  authority.  He  had  the  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  01  peace,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  of  w'hich  they  were 
the  members.  Ht  could  appoint  minifters,  ambaffadors,  governors, 
and  generals,  provided  he  chofe  them  from  the  Mamalukes.  The  ne- 
reflity  of  gaining  the  fuffrages  of  the  chiefs  marked  the  limits  of  his 
power.  His  policy  confitted  in  conciliating  their  favour,  fecuring  the 
moft  powerful  party,  and  in  ftifling,  in  their  origin,  the  plots  that 
might  be  formed  againft  his  perfon ;  for  in  this  ariftocracy  each  of  the 
Mamalukes,  on  attaining  the  firft  employments,  drove  to  overthrow 
the  poll'effor  of  the  throne,  to  feat  himfelf  in  his  place.  Though  the 
people  were  confidered  as  nothing,  the  prince  naturally  dreaded  their 
difeontent,  lell  an  ambitious  chief  might  avail  himfelf  of  it  to  deprive 
him  of  the  crown.  Thus  w'as  the  chief  of  this  republic  furrounded  by 
precipices,  the  duration  of  his  empire  folely  depending  on  bis  per- 
fonal  qualities ;  nor  could  he  tranfmit  his  power  to  his  children,  un- 
lefs  they  pofleffed  diftinguilhed  talents ;  accordingly,  in  the  fpace  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty- fix  years  that  the  Bahorite  Mamalukes  go¬ 
verned  Egypt, they  had  twenty-feven  of  thefe kings;  a  proof  that  their 
reigns  were  very  Ihort,  and  very  turbulent. 

'  ‘  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Circadian  Ma¬ 

malukes  dethroned  the  Baharites,  retaining  the  fame  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  kept  pofleffion  of  Egypt  until  the  conqucil  of  Selim,  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Turks,  who  took  it  from  them  in  1517.  Before  1  (peak 
of  the  changes  he  made  in  the  conftitution,  it  is  proper  to  give  you  a 
clear  and  precife  idea  of  the  Mamalukes.  This  name,  the  meaning 
of  which  you  know,  is'beftovved  on  the  children  carried  off  by  mer¬ 
chants,  or  by  robbers  from  Georgia,  Circaffia,  Natolia,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  fold  at  Conftantinoplc 
and  Grand  Cairo.  The  grandees  of  Eg}"pt,  who  are  of  a  limilar  ori- 
gin,v  bring  them  up  in  thear  families,  and  delline  them  to  fucceed  to 
their  dignities.  'Fhc  antiquity  of  this  cuftom  is  far  more  remote  per- 
Jiaps  than  in  the  time  of  Jofeph,  who,  being  fold  in  this  manner  to 
Potiphar,  high-prieil  of  Heliopolis,  became  “  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  %ypt.”  At  prefent  none  but  thefe  ftrangers  can  have  the  title  of 
bey,  and  fill  the  polls  of  government.  This  law  is  fp  exprefs,  that  the 
Ion  of  a  bey  can  never  attain  that  eminent  llation.  He  uiually  em¬ 
braces  the  military  life.  The  divan  afligns  him  a  decent  revenue,  and 
calls  him' “  "Ebn  Elbalad,' child  of  the  country,’] 
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^  The  Mamalukes  are  almoft  all  of  Chrillian  families.  When  fold, 
they  arc  forced  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  be  circum-  . 
cifed.  Language-mafters  teach  them  the  Turkifh  and  the  Arabic.  As 
fooo  as  they  can  read  and  write  well,  they  are  taught  the  Coran,  which 
is  the  code  of  their  religion  and  their  laws.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
clear,  fimple,  and  precife  laws,  enables  them  to  judge  equitably  every 
affair  that  happens  on  the  fpot.  *  The  Mahometan,  who  is  perfeft. 
mailer  of  this  book,  knows  all  his  duties  towards  God  and  tpwards 
man.  He  may  then  occupy  every  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiallical 
employment. 

‘  From  the  tendered  age  the  Mamalukes  learn  to  ride,  to  throw 
the  javelin,  to  make  ufc  of  the  fabre  and  fire-arms.  They  are  conti-' 
nually  cxercifed  in  military  evolutions;  and  are  taught  to  fupport 
with  condancy  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  diilrefling  third  of 
the  deferts.  Thefe  exercifes  give  them  a  drong  conditution,  and  an. 
unconquerable  courage.  They  want  no  requifite  to  form  excellent  fol- 
diers  but  niaders  verfed  in  the  European  tallies.  If  this  corps  were 
difeiplined  by  our  officers,  it  would  be  fecond  in  bravery  to  no  nation 
on  the  earth;  but  they  fight  without  order,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  artillery,  brought  to  fuch.perfcdion  in  our  days. 

‘  At  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  thefe  young  men  manage  with 
addrefs  horfes  not  broken  in,  fpeak  and  write  feveral  languages,  pofiefs 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  worlhip  and  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  are  capable  of  filling  any  employments  to  which  they  may  be 
dellined.  'Fhey  pafs  fucceffively  through  the  different  degrees  ia 
the  houfehold  of  the  beys ;  and  their  elevation  is  generally  the  refulc 
of  merit.  Having  attained  the  .pod  of  cachef,  they  govern  the 
towns  dependent  on  their  patrons.  They  are  allowed  to  purchafe 
Mamalukes,  who  follow,  their  fate,  and  become  the  companions  and 
indruments  of  their  fortunes.  There  is  now  only  one  ilep  to  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  bey,  which  give's  a  feat  among® .  the  twenty -four 
members  of  the  divan,  or  council  of  the  republic ;  but,  on  their  attain-^ 
ing  it,  they  do  not  ceafe  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  the  fervants  of 
their  former  maders,  and  to  preferve  for  him  the  mod  profound  fub* 
miffion.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  origin  of  the  Mamalukes ;  fuch  is  the  routine 
of  their  career.’ 

The  conqiieft  of  Egypt  by  Selim,  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  in  1517,  made  no  effential  alteration  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Mamalukes;  The  pacha,  or  viceroy,  pofleffes. 
but*  a  phantom  of  authority  ;  the  real  power  is  in  the  pof^ 
feffion  of  the  beys  or  grandees,  who,  though  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  fubjeilion  to  the  Ottoman  emperor  by  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  exercife  an  abfolute  empire  over  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Egypt. 

In  the  forty-firft  letter  we  have  related  the  Angular  and 
eventful  hiftofy  of  Ali  Bey,  who,  after  having"  been  fold  to 
a  bey  of  Grand  Cairo,  was  promoted  to  different  offices  in ' 
the  Itate,  and  at  la ll  obtained  the  rank,  of  Cheik  Elbalad, 
3nd  governor  of  Egypt,  His  hiltory  very  much  refembles 

D  3  ‘  that 
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that  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph ;  and  his  fending  for  his  father 
and  his  family,  after  he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  great- 
nefs;  and  the  mutual  congratulations  and  tears  of  the  father 
and  the  fon  on  this  tender  occafion,  remind  us  of  the  difeo- 
very  of  Jofeph  to  his  brethren  and  his  father  in  that  fimple 
but  pathetic  Itcry  of  facred  feripture,  which  has  drawn  tears 
from  every  eye. 

In  the  forty-fourth  letter  Mr.  Savary  gi\Ts  an  account  of 
the  temperature  of  the  climate.  Although  p^rt  of  Egypt 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone  ;  though  the  heats  of  theThebais 
exceed  thofe  that  are  experienced  in  many  countries  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  equator;  and,  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile,  ftagnant  waters  are  frequently  found ;  yet  the  falii- 
brity  of  the  climate  has  been  univerfally  confeffed.  Old 
men  abound  in  it  \yho  preferve  their  vigour  and  vivacity 
to  the  period  of  fourfeore  years.  The  north  wind,  which 
prevails  conftantly  during  the  fummer,  drives,  the  vapours 
of  the  lakes  and  marllies  towards  Abyllinia,  and  perpe¬ 
tually  renews  the  atmofphere.  The  exhalations  from  the 
tnoft  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers  contribute  to  this  falu- 
brity ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile*  whofe  excellence  is  con- 
felfed  by  all  antiquity,  has  confiderable  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Lower  Egypt,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fea,  the  extent  of  the  lakes,  and  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  waters,  deaden  the  fires  of  the  fun,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  delightful  temperature.  In  ancient  times,  Herodotus 
fays,  the  Egyptians  are  the  moft  healthy  people  in  the 
world ;  an  advantage  which  they  owe  to  the  lalubfity  of 
the  air,  and  the  temperature  of  their  climate,  vvhich  va- 
rjes  but  little  ;  for  moft  of  the  diforders  of  men  a.i*e  to  be 
attributed  to  the  rapid  viciflitudes  of  the  feafons.”  Some 
modern  authors,  and  in  particular  M.  le  Paw,  have  fup- 
pofed  Egypt  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  plague  and  other  in- 
feftious  dillempers;  It  is  now  univerfally  known  that  this 
epidemical  difeale  is  introduced  by  the  Turks,  .According 
to  the  obiervations  of  M.  Savary,  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  andAuguft,  if  merchandife,  infeCfed  with  this 
poifon,  be  introduced  intq  Egypt,  it  dies  of  itfclf,  and  the 
people  are  under  no  alarm.  If  it  has  been  conveyed  into 
the  country  at  any  other  feafon,  it  invariably  ceafes  at  that 
period*.  The  ingenious  Baroii  de  Tott,  in  his  Memoirs, 
fonfirms  this  accoqnt.  The  .inquiries  I  carefully  made,” 
fays  he,  “  rclpedling  the  plague,  which  1  had  always 

•  The  ccffatlon  of  infeftious  diftempers  during  intenfe  heat  is  a  fail 
well  known  to  phyf;ci?ins. 
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^  imagined  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  convinced  me  that  it 
“  ivmld  not  evcnhcktmvn  in  that  country  were  not  the  infec- 
tion  conveyed  to  Alexandria  by  its  commerce  with  Con- 
<<  Itantinople.  It  is  in  Alexandria  that  it  makes  its  firft  ap- 
pearance  in  Egypt,  and  leldom  reaches  Cairo,  although^ 
‘‘  no  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  it.  When  it  appears 
<<  there,  the  great  heats  foon  put  a  flop  to  it ;  befides,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  piercing  dews*  which  fall  in  Egypt 
tow'ards  midfumnier  dellroy,  even  at  Alexandria,  the  very 
feeds  of  this  diftemper.** 

In  the  forty-fifth  letter  we  have  obfervations  on  the  dif* 
ferent  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  The  jx^rtrait  of  the  wandering 
Arabs  is  w^ell  drawn, 

*  *  The  third  fpecies  of  Arabs  is  comprehended  under  the  general  de¬ 
nomination  of  Bedaoui,  inhabitants  of  the  defert.  Thefe  palloral  peo¬ 
ple  occupy  thofe  burning  folitudes  which  extend  to  the  eall  and  well  of 
Egypt.  Separated  into  tribes,  they  do  not  cultivate  the  earth,  and  feed 
on  barley,  the  fruit  of  the  date-tree,  the  flelh  and  milk  of  their  herds. 
Thefe  they  condud  into  the  v allies,  where  they  find  paflurage  and 
water.  When  every  thing  is  exhaulled  in  one  fpot,  they  place  their, 
tents,  their  wives  and  children,  on  camels,  mount  on  horfeback  them- 
feives,  and  the  whole  tribe  fets  off  in  fearch  of  another  habitation. 
Thefe  fovereigns  of  the  deferts,  declared  enemies  of  all  the  caravans, 
attack  them  wherever  they  fall  in  with  them,  and  compel  them  either 
to  pay  a  tribute,  or  to  fight.  If  they  meet  with  too  (harp  a  refinance, 
they  retire  without  apprehending  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies.  Jf  they 
conquer,  they  llrip  every  body,  and  divide  the  booty ;  but  they  never 
kill  anyone,  unlefs  ta  avenge  the  blood  of  their  companions.  Ihe 
traveller  who  puts  himfelf  under  their  protedion  has  nothing  to  fear, 
either  for  his  life  or  his  riches,  for  their  w'ord  is  facred.  I  have  never 
read  in  hiilory,  I  have  never  heard  upon  the  fpot,  that  an  Arab  ever 
violated  his  plighted  faith.  This  is  a  trait  which  charaderizes  at 
once,  and  feparates  this  from  all  other, nations  on  the  earth.  Their 
eagernefs  for  plunder  has  not  made  them  renounce  the  law's  of  liofpi- 
tality.  This  virtue  is  not  lefs  honoured  amongll  them  than  amongft 
the  Arab  cultivators.  Mr.  de  St.  Germain,  after  his  misfortunes  in 
paffing  the  ilthmus  of  Suez,  arriving  at  the  tent  of  a  Bedouin,  al- 
molt  dead,  owed  his  life  to  the  generous  attention  of  his  hod,  who 
conduded  him  to  Grand  Cairo  as  foon  as  his  health  was  retlorecl. 
Mr.  Pages,  flying  acrofs  the  fands  of  Defert  Arabia,  with  feven  Arabs,* 
loll  his  water  and  his  provifions.  Falling  from  his  cauiel,  he  W'as  on 
the  point  of  being  facrificed  to  the  refentment  of  a  tribe  which  had 
been  infulted.  One  of  his  companions  difinounted  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  made  the  Frenchman  mount  behind  him,  and  carried  him  off 
to  a  place  of  fafety.  On  the  journey,  the  Arabs,  who  had  only  a 
fmall  barley  cake  for  their  daily  nourifhment,  divided  it  into  eight 
iharcs,  of  which  they  always  gave  a  double  portion  to  the  llranger. 

^  ‘  Their  cxceffive  love  of  liberty  makes  them  prefer  thefe  frightfui 

I  dclcrts,  where  they  live  independent,  to  the  lich  plains  of  Egypr, 
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Which  would  enflave  them.  That  governmeht  has  more  than  once 
offered  them  biuds,  which  they  have  refufed  rather  than  (ubmit  to  b#  ! 

governed  by  defpots.  This  fpirit  of  independence,  fo  well  painted  in  ; 

the  feripturesy  they  have  inviolably  preferved  from  Kmael,  their  an-  \ 

cellor.’  .  *  j 

In  the  forty-fev^enth  letter  we  have  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
volutions  in  the  commerce  of  Jigypt  from  the  moft  remote 
antiquity  to  the  prefent  time. 

*  The  revolutions  of  Egypt  prefent  a  fingular  and  aftoniHi- 
ing  feene  to  the  mind.  The  llriking  contraft  between  the* 
niagniticence  and  fplchdour  difplayed  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  monarchy,. and  the  uninterrupted  depreffion  and  degrad¬ 
ation  which  have  taken  place  fince  the  reign  of.Seloflris, 
has  made  this  part  of  hiltory  very  problematical,  and  in¬ 
duced  fceptics  to  call  in  queuion  the  ancient  atchievementa. 
and  early  grandeur  of  the  Egyptians.  If  we  can  trull  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  Grecian  hiftorians,  corroborated  in 
many  parts  by  the  certain  evidence  of  facred  feripture,  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  the  firft  civilized  nation  of  the 
world;  were  authors  of  the  inventions  moft  beneficial  to 
man  ;  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  faiences ;  while  Alia  was 
fraverfed  by  migrating  hordes ;  while  Greece  was  a  feene  of 
contention  and  bloodlhed  among  roaming ,  faVages ;  ,and 
while  the  reft  of  the  world,  equally  unknown  to  geography 
and  to  hiftory,  was  only  inhabited  by  wild  beafts.  .  The  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Selbftris  to  conquer  the  world,  that  is,  the  parts 
of  it  which  were  inhabited  and  known  at  that.,  time,  the 
\  iefories  which  he  obtained,  and  the  colonies  which  he  ella- 
blilhed,  are  related  by  all  the  ancient  hiftorians.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  their  conquells  and  their  greatnels  are  inferibed  oa 
durable  monuments  that  have  triumphed  over  time.  I'he 
celebrated  obelifks  were  erefted  for  that  purpole.  The  very 
ancient  one  of  Ramefies,  which  formerly  adorned  the  city 
of  Heliopolis,  and  is  now  ftanding  betpre  the  pontifical  par- 
lace  at  Rome,  contained  a  panegyric  on  that  monarch,  and 
a  hiftory  of  his  ror.qiiefts  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus 
Scfoftris  erected  two  oboiifks  of  very  durable  llpne,  each 
twenty  cubits  high ;  on  which  he  engraved  the  number 
of  his  forces;  the  particulars  of  his  revenue,  and  a  cata- 
logue  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered  f.”  At  I'hebes, 
Strabo  informs  us,  there  were  certain  obelifks  \yith  inr 
feriptions,  recording  the  riches  and  power  of  their  kings, 
and  the  extent  of  their  dominion,  ftretebing  into  Scythia, 
Badlria,  India,  and  the  country  now  called  Ionia  ;  together 
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^  with  the  multitude  of  the  tributes,  and  the  number  of 
the  loldiery',  which  confiftcd  of  a  million  of  men 
Tacitus,  the  moft  philolbphical  hiitorian  of  antiquity,  re¬ 
lating  the  voyage  of  Germankus  into  Kgypt,  and  his  curi- 
ofity  in  examining  its  antiquities,  gives  us  thi^  particular 
information  :  “  Mox  vifit'vetenim  Thebarum  magna  vefti- 
<<  gia  ;  et  manebant  ftruftis  molibus  litcrae  Egyptix,  priorum' 
«  opulentiam  compkxae ;  juffufquc  e  leniorious  facerdotiim 
patrium  fermonem  interpretari,  refercbat  habltafle  quon- 
**  dam  ieptingenta  millia  aetate’militari ;  atque  eo  cun^  ex- 
cercitu,  regem  Rhamfen  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Medirque  et- 
Ferfis,  et  Baftriano  ac  Scythia  pdtitum.  (^afque  terras 
**  Syri,  Armeniique  et  contigui  Cappadoces  colunt,  inde 
Bithynum,  hinc  Lyciuni  ad  mare,  imperio  temiiffe.  Le- 
gebant  et  indicia  gentibus  tributa,  pondus  argenti  et 
«  auri,  numerus  armorum  equorumque,  ct  dona  templis 
ebur  atque  odorcs,  qual'que  cdpias  frumenti  et  omnium 
utenfilium  quaeque  natio  penderet,  baud  minus  mag- 
nifica,  quam  nunc  vi  Farthorum,  aut  potentia  Romana^ 
jubentur  f 

Notvvithflanding,  however, » thefe  proofs  and  veftiges  of 
their  ancient  greatnefs,  when  their  hiftory  becomes  con- 
Tiefted  with  that  of  other  nations,  we  never  find  them  z 
warlike  or  formidable  people.  They  never  w^ere  attacked* 
by  any  enemy  without  being  conquered.  They  *  have  fuc- 
ceffively  paffed  in  fubjeftion  to  the  yoke  of  the  Arabians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Perftans,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  Mamm'alukes,  who  conquered  them 
without  refiftance,  and  governed  them  with  facility,  la 
the  time  of  Auguftus  three  cohorts  were  fufficlent  to  guard- 
the  I'hebais.  Egypt  is  now  retained  in  fubjedlion  by  eight 
thoufand  foreigners ;  and  the  firft  warlike  nation  that  at¬ 
tacks  it  will  make  an  eafy  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 

But  a  humbled  and  fubjefted  people  may  have  formerly, 
been  conquerors,  as  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  fuffi- 
ciently  confirm.  It  is  to  be  remembered  alfo,  that  the  con-* 
quefts  of  the  Egyptians  were  over  wandering  tribes,  or  un- 
pivilized  nations,  and  before  the  great-  empires  in  Afia 
were  formed.  In  the  new'  w'orld,  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
and*  Peru  had  extended  their  dominion  over  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes  who  lived  in  the  ftate  of  .nature,  but  fell  an  eafy 
prey  to  a  handful  of  foldiers.w  ho  carried  with  them  the  va-. 
lour,  the  difeipline,  and  the  arms  of  Europe. 
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In  the  following  letters  M.  Savary  explains  and  illuflrato 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  There  is  much  in¬ 
genuity  and  learning  in  this  part  of  the  work,  although  it 
is  chictiy  taken  from  the  **  Eanthcon  Egyptiacum”  of  Ja- 
blonlki. 

.  Upon  the  whole,  M.  Savary  is^an  enlightened  and  agree¬ 
able,  though  fonietimes  an  inaccurate  traveller.  He  pof- 
fefl'es  an  enthufiafm  and'  a  feeling  which  give  a  charm  to  his 
deferiptions,  and  an  intereft  to  his  fentiments.  But  he  i» 
loo  prone  to  admiration,  and  too  much  addifted  to  embel- 
lifliment.  He  employs  the  pencil  more  frequently  than  the 
pen  ;  and  withes  rather  to  give  a  hue  defeription  than  a  jult 
one.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  antiquity,  and 
has  adduced  their  teltiniony  to  illuftrate  his  lubjedt ;  but  he 
does  not  feem  to  have  made  great  advances  in  hittorical  cri¬ 
tic!  fm.  Ajthough  he  refided  five  years  in  Egypt,  he  has 
furv'eyed  the  monuments  of  antiquity  with  a  very  carelefs 
inrj>eftion  ;  and  has  triifled  more  to  the  teftimony  of  former 
authors  than  to  his  ovvn  obfervation. 

I'hcre  is  a  rcrharkable  and  llriking  difference  between 
the  travellers  of  France  and  thofe  of  England.  While  the 
unfociab  unaccommodating,  and  inlblent  character  of  the 
former  difpofes  them  to  look  with  contempt  on  other,  na¬ 
tions,  and  delpife  manners' and  cuftoms  different  from  their 
own ;  the  agreeable  courtefy  and  vanity  of  the  latter  leads 
them  to  ad  ;rn  every  objeft,  and  einbellifii  every  occurrence* 
All  Engliih  traveller  generally 'gives  us  a  caricature;  a 
Evcach  traveller  prefents  us  with  a  flattering  likenefs.  To 
llrikc  the  medium  between  the  two  would  be  to  travel  like 
a  philofopher. 

•  'The  tranflation  is  generally  faithful  to  the  author’s  mean- 
ing,  but  abounds  with  violations  of  grammar,  with  incorredt 
exprefhons,  and  wlth.Gallicifins.  , 


Art.  XII.  Jn, Inquiry  into  the  prcfcnt  State  of  Aledical  Sur-- 
gcry,  inchiding  the  Analogy  hetween  external  and  internal 
Diferders;  and  the  Infeparahility  of  thefe  Branches  of  the 
fame  Profcjfion,  By  Ihornas  Kirkland,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  at  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8yo.  13s. 

•  Di^lley.  London,  ijb6. 

HE  preceding  volume  of  this  work  was  publiflied  near 
four  years  ago,  and  contained  chiefly  the  author’s  fen- 
trments  refpedting  inflammation  in  general,  and  thofe  fpe- 
cies  of  it  which  tcnnln'ate  in  refolution.  ObiecVions  hav- 
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ing  been  made  to  fome  of  his  cloftrines,  the  prcfent  volume 
js  introduced  with  the  author’s  defence  :  but,  as  it  might  be 
thought  invidious  in  us  to  take  any  part  in  the  difpute,  we 
jhall  wave  the  confideration  of  this  lubjecf,  and  proceed  to 
the  continuation  of  the  work. 

The  tirft  objedl  of  Dr,  Kirkland^s  attention  is  pur^lcncy; 
the  nature  of  which  he  explains  upon  phyfiologica!  princi¬ 
ples.  He  likevvife  examines,  with  much  judgment,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  promoting  fuppuration,  and  difeharging 
the  matter  from  ablccffes;  fpecifying,  at  the  lame  time,  and 
frequently  illuftrating  by  examples,  thole  cafes  in  which  it 
may  be  advifeable,  in  particular  circumftances,  to  change 
the  topical  applications.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
'nervous  cough,  which  often  accompanies  the  forming  of 
matter  in  any  part  of  the  body,  are  highly  worthy  of  at* 
tention. 

.  \ 

*  Now,  every  cough  arlfes  from  nervous  affection,  and  may  be  faid 
tp  be  nervous ;  but  that  we  now  allude  to  proceeds  from  a  difeafe  in 
the  nerves,  indepencknt  of  any  flux,  or  obllrud\ion  in  the  lungs ;  and 
the  flighted  irritation  from  the  common  air,  from  the  natural  mucus 
or  lymph,  or  the  mod  trivial  caufe,  excites  a  ft  of  coughing.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  local  inflammation  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  increafed  degree  of  irritability  throughout  the  whole  body; 
which,  where  the  patient  is  drong  and  healthful,  is  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind,  and  brings  on.  for  a  time,  an  inflammatory  fe/er,  in  a 
,  greater  or  lefs  degree.  We  aifo  obferved,  that  increafed  irrita¬ 
bility  from  wounds  and  ulcers  fubjedls  the  patient  to  evening  rigors 
and  fever;  and,  where  the  forming  of  matter  is  flow,  in  debilitated 
habits,  a  different  kind  of  irritability,  and  the  cough  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  is  the  confequcnce;  owing  to  the  nerves. of  the  lungs  being  ren-‘ 
dered  more  irritable,  in  general  with  the  red  of  the  body.  We  formerly 
took  notice  where  this  fymptom  came  on  from  an  ablcefs  in  the  hanc^ 
and  wrid.  I  have  feveral  times  known  a  fit  of  coughing  indancly 
brought  on,  when  the  nervous  fydem  was  prsternaiurally  irritable, 
by  irritating  the  nerves  in  the  ear  with  an  ear-picker;  fairly  confirm¬ 
ing  the  dodtrine  before  taught,  that,  by  affeding  any  one  part  of  the 
brain  we  affed  the  whole. 

*  *  A  young  man  was  emaciated,  and  had  a  violent  dry  cough  for  a 
long  time,  ouring  the  forming  of  an  abfeefs  about  the  redum ;  and, 
the  caufe  not  being  known,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be.in  a  pulmonary  con- 
fumption,  and  treated  accordingly ;  but,  upon  the  ablcefs  Ihewing  it- 
felf,  and  the  tenfion  being  taken  off,  by  dilcharging  the  matter,  there 
was  an  end  of  this  fymptom,  which  had  given  him  much  trouble.  1 
have  frequently  obferved  thefe  coughs  in  abfeefles  about  the  joints ; 
but  upon  tlie  caufe  being  removed  they  difappeared. 

.  *  A  young  woman  had  a  white  fwelling  in  the  knee,  attended  with 
foul  bone  and  abfeefTes.  She  was  gready  emaciated,  had  a  violent 
cough,  and  fpit  up  matter;  which  at  that  time  gave  usreafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  lungs  were  affeded,  and  deterred  us  from  any  thoughts  of 
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amputation.  Ncverthelcfs,  the  pain  which  this  unfortunate  girl  borei 
obliged  her  to  feek  after  this  remedy  to  procure  eafe ;  and,  at  her 
carncli  requcll,  1  performed  the  operation  without  any  ocher  *profp«^t. 
Ycr,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  cough  very  foon  left  her,  and 
ftc  recovered ;  which  hints  may  lead  us  to  be  very  accurate  in  didin- 
guiihing  one  kind  of  cough  from  another,  that  we  may  not  omit  the 
affiftance  the  art  affords. 

*  When  a  cough  comes  on  upon  the  gathering  taking  place,  the 
caufe  will  often  be  obvious,  if  not  accompanied  with  any  other  appa- 
sent  difeafe ;  but  in  fcrophulous  joints,  attended  with  fwelling  in  the 
glands  of-  the  neck,  we  mull  have  an  eye  to  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  them.  ‘A  true  nervous  cough 
IS  frequently  fiiort  and  quick,  though  fometimes  fierce  and  violent,  or,, 
in  weak  habits,  deep  and  hallow  ;  at  one  time  dry,  and  others  moift ; 
for,  m  irritations  of  the  lungs,  there  is  often  a  greater  fecretion  of  mu¬ 
cus  or  lymph  than  ufual ;  ;ind  thefc,  being  infpiffated,  refemble  matter 
fpit  up  in  confumptions :  but  what  we  have  already  fald  on  this  fub- 
jcCl  will  lead  us  to  diftinguifh  different  kinds  of  .matter,  and  be  fomc 
guide  to  us  in  our  proceedings. 

‘  It  is  impoffible  to  fubdue  the  fymptem  we  are  fpcaking  of  till  the 
irritability  of  the  habit  is  removed  by  difeharging  the  matter,  &c. 
from  the  abfeefs;  but  it  may  be  mitigated  by  very  fmall  dofes  of  lau¬ 
danum,  or  paregoric  elixir  j  for  though  twenty  of  the  former  may  be 
necCifary  to  procure  deep,  yet  one  drop  will  alfay  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  habit,  if  repeated  every;  three  or  four  hours,  by  deadening  the 
fenfation  of  the  nerves  fufficiently,  without  offending  the  floiiiach. 
h  may  be  given  in  oil  and  fyrup,  or  in  the  faline  julep,  if  heat 
makes  it  neceffary;  but,  when  heat  is  abfent,  a  dccoCtion  of  myrrh  is- 
2  more  povverlul  afiiftant;  the  bowels  being  kept  regularly  open  at  the 
fame  time,  and  cme  taken  to  avoid,  if  polTible,  the  breathing  of  air 
ivpictc  with  cfHuvia  that  may  irritate  the  lungs.' 

The  author  next  confiders  thole  abfeefles  which  require 
pirticular  treatment,  on  account  of  their  relpeClive  Iku- 
ation.  I'his  clafs  is  very  numerous  ;  and  Dr.  Kirkland  has 
interfperfed,  in  his  detail,  feveral  calcs  confirming  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  lie  recommends.  Our  own  obl'ervation  induces 
us  to  join  with  him  in  opinion  relative  to  a  remark  he  makes 
on  the  fiatc  of  the  tefles  ;  it  is,,  that  inflammations,  in  the 
inward  part  of  this  gland,  like  the  parenchymatous  part  of 
the  liver,  and  other  lymphatic  glands,  does  not  bring  on 
violent,  but  obtule  pain  :  and  during  the  time  that  purulent 
matter  is  confined  to  the  Inlide  of  the  tefticle,  the  fynip- 
toms  are  much  milder  than  in  common  gatherings.  Ever 
lince  he  has  made  this  diltindtioiv  he  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  from  thefe  fymptoms,  viz.  from  the  tunica  vagi¬ 
nalis  not  being  thickened,  and  the  cellular  membrane  re¬ 
maining  un.affefted,  when  inflammation  and  abfeefs  were 
confined  to  the  tefticle.  He  thinks  it  is  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
when  inflamed,  which  brings  on  the  violent  fymptoms  that 
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%a\"C  been  fuppofccl  to  arife  from  an  inriammation  of  tho 
tettes;  though  che  abdence  of  violent  I'ymptonis,  he  admits^ 
is  no  proof  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  not  infla.mcd  ;  as  is 
evident  in  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele,  >\  hcther  by  the 
fcton  orcauftics. 

'  Several  lUblequcnt  chapters  of  the  volume  are  employed 
on  gangrene  and  fphacelus.  The  author  takes  a  view  of 
the  pra<ftice  in  thcle  diforders  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  phy- 
fic;  accurately  diferiminating  the  different  ipecies,  £uid 
ij>€cifying  the  particular  method  of  cure  adapted  to  each. 
We  fhairiay  before  our  readers  the  following  from 

this  part  of  the  work,  becaufe  the  airthor  is  particularly  ex* 
plicit  in  . his  opirtion  w  ith  regard  to  the  method  of  cure. 

*  The  crural  artery  and  its  branches  being  found  offified  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman  aged  fixty-feven,  who  died  of  a  mortification  which  began 
in  one  of  his  Coes,  an  opinion  took  rife  that  the  fame  caufe  moiH/ 
produced  this  difeafe,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  recovery. 
Experience  has  proved  the  falfity  of  this  reafoning  ;  and,  though  th« 
malady  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  yet  we  have  fonietimes  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  our  patients  get  well.  It  moft  commonly  happens  to  old 
people  but  we  alfo  meet  with  it  in  thofe  not  far  advanced  in  years, 
who,  from  free  living,  &c.  liavc  injured  their  coniHtutions.  In  the 
former,  a  deficiency  in  nervous  energy  may  alone  be  the  caufe';  o« 
this  may  be  accompanied  with  an  acrid  Hate  of  the  juices ;  in  the  lau 
ler, ‘both*  thefe  caufes  are  moltly  joined;  and  preternatural  iraubi- 
lity,  with  great  pain,  often  attend  the  whole. 

*  Now,  when  the  pain  and  preternatural  irritability  are  great, 
Opium  is  indilpenfable ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  followed  with  fuccelV, 
bfccaufe  the  diforder  is  often'  incurable.  Befides,  though  under  pro¬ 
per  regulation?,  J  believe  opium  to  ^  a  moft  powerful  remedy  in 
this  diieafe,  yet  it  will  fometimes  ihereafe  it ;  nor  is  it  always  alone 
fufficient  to  tfFed  a  cure,  the  afTiftancc  of  other  remedies  being  re- 
quifice.  Its  being  given  in  large  doles  will  frequently  fruftratc 
bur  intentions ;  and  it  may  alio  be  rendered  ufelefs  by  improper  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  part 

‘  I  do  not  remember  ever  feeing  one  inftance  of  opium  fuccccding 
in  the  cure,  or  in  the  mitigation,  of  this  complaint,  where  foment¬ 
ations  and  turpentine  digeftives  were  ufed ;  and  I  do  believe  wc 
might  preferibe  it  to  eternity  without  fuccefs,  were  no  alterations  to 
be  made  in  thefe  particulars.  I  am  very  certain  fomentations,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  increafe  putrefadion  in  fores ;  and  that 
in  this  mortification,  when  a  red  line  has  pointed  out  a  difpofiuoa 
in  the  difeafe  to  ftop,  a  repetition  of  the  fomentation  has  frequently 
interrupted  nature  in  her  progrefs  towards  a  cure,  and  aflifted  in 
haftening  the  patient  to  his  grave  ;  efpccially  when  aided  with  thofe 
dreftings  which  invite  a  flux  of  humours  to  the  part. 

^  'I  he  ufe  of  opium  in  this  inftance  appears  to  be  in  leCening  the 
irritability  of  the  afteded  part,  becaufe  pam  is  not  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  cither  intlammatloa  or  fphacclui,  as  pain  itfeli  evinces,  i^nd 
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V'hy  fliould  not  our  fedatives  be  applied  immediately  to  the  afTcfted 
pan?  Lenients,  indeed,  have  been  recommended  ;  and  I  have-not 
the  Icall  doubt  but  leaking  the  foot  and  ancle  in  warm  milk,  and 
appl)ing  a  limplc  emollient  poultice^  is  a  method  preferable  to  that 
commonly  ufed  ;  and  the  patient  will  often  derive  much  advantage 
from  its  eafing  pain.  Neveithelefs,  remedies  being  mild  and  fort, 
and  lying  ealy  upon  the  part,  are  not  fufficient ;  they  Ihould  not 
only  have  a  property  of  procuring  eafe,  by  taking  off  tenfion,  but 
they  (hould  have  an  innate  property  of  lelfening  the  irritability  of 
the  nerves ;  and  for  this  purpofe  various  fedatives  may  be  neceffary, 
as  preternatural  fenfation  does  not  always  give  way  to  the  fame  re¬ 
medy.  Opium,  it  is  true,  in  general,  leflens  all  kinds  of  preternatu- 
jal  irritability  for  a  time ;  but  the  difeafe  occafloning  this  afFcdlion, 
can  often  only  be  entirely  removed  by  the  native  balfams,  effential 
oils,  and  the  like.  Pitch  has  a  powerful  fedative  quality;  and  ah 
ointment  of  thin  confillence,  compofed  of  equal  quantities  of  this 
ingredient  and  bees -wax,  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  will,  for  the 
Bioll  part,  he  found  a  remedy  perfedlly  capable  of  allaying,  without 
inconvenience,  that  kind  of  irritability  which  commonly  prevails  in 
this  difeafe  :  and,  by  mixing  tindlure  of  myrrh’,  or  the  like,  along 
with  it,  we  have  a  good  antifceptic  for  the  parts,  where,  on  account 
of  the  fphacelus,  antifceptic  dreffings  are  Required.  If  a  proper 
quantity  of  opium  be  added  to  the  bread  and  milk  poultice,  which 
covers  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  a  better  remedy  than  the  iimple 
poultice  only.  In  fome  cafes,  an  anodyne  emollient  cerate,  made 
of  diacuylon,  the  powder  of  marlhmallow'-leaves,  or  linfeed  flour^ 
a  little  wax,  opium,  pitch,  and  oil,  fliould  be  preferred ;  though  1 
have  feveral  times  feen  dry  dreffings  of  bark  and  myrrh  put  an  entire 
flop  to  the  mortification,  even  in  worn-out  conilitutions,  where  death 
ieemed  inevitable ;  and  1  generally  now  have  recourfe  to  them  in 
this  complaint. 

‘  By  this  method  of  proceeding  there  is  lefs  neceffity  for  taking 
large  dofes  of  opium,  which  very  frequently  bring  on  a  drunken  de* 
lirium,  make  the  patient  iick,  take  away  appetite,  and  thus  do  mif- 
chief  inltead  of  good ;  as  is  evident  from  their  no  way  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  when  they  have  thefe  efFefts ;  whereas 
linall  dofes,  frequently  repeated,  will  gradually  leflen  nervous  irri^ 
tability  without  fuch  inconveniences.  I  can  aver,  that  1  have  re- 
peatedly  feen  this  kind  of  mortification  removed  under  the  ufe  of 
anodyne  topics,  when  we  were  obliged  to  leave  off  opium  becaufe 
It  brought  on  a  delirium,  and  took  away  the  appetite,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  good  efFed ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that,  unlcfs  the  patient  can  eat  mild,  nourifhing  food,  there  will  be 
but  fmall  hopes  of  a  cure.' 

Our  author  leenis  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  cataplafm  compofed  of  honey,  flour,  and  yeaft,  in 
liiperficial  fphacell ;  but  we  think  his  obfervation  on  this 
fubjeft  is  not  fufliciently  confirmed  by  experience. 

The  abovementioned  fubjeils  are  fucceeded  by  fome  re¬ 
marks  oh  the  amputation  of  mortified  limbs/ gangrenous 
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^bfce^^es,  and  Itriimx,  or  the  evil.  Our  author  examines 
the  ground  upon  which  the  opinion  relpedting  the  utility 
of  the  bark,  in  the  latter  of  thefe  complaints,  has  been 
founded.  The  authorities  particularly  invelligatcd  are 
thole  of  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  JJr.  Fothergill,  and ‘J)r.  Bond. 
Dr.  Kirkland  obl'ervcs  it  is  reatbnable  to  conclude,  that,  in  the 
calcs  recited  bv  thele  authors',  in  which  a  courfc  of  deob- 
ilrueiits  took  place,  they  were  preparatory  to  the  ui'e  of 
the  bark,  and  favoured  its  luccefs,  which  might  not  have 
happened  without  their  alhftance  ;  otherwile,  how’  came  it 
to  pafs,  lays  he,  that  Dr.  Fothergill  could  not  remove 
ftrumous  glands  by  bark  alone  ?  Our  author  fubjoins,  he 
has  found  it  true  from  experience,  that  when,  in  relaxed 
habits,  the  bark  is  adminiltered  as  a  cure  for  the  llruma, 
it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  deobltruents.  VVe 
readily  join  with  him  in  this  opinion;  and  fuch  treatment 
is  particularly  advifeable  in  the  earlier  Itage  of  the  cure. 

In  a  pollfcript  the  author  makes  Ibme  obler  vat  ions  on 
fwelled  glands  which  are  not  ftrumous ;  on  the  dythy- 
meny,  or  lero-purulent  ablcefs ;  ablcefles  of  the  joints, 
amputation,  and  lymphatic  abfeeftes,  with  a  few  addenda 
on  fubjeifts  before  treated  in  the  work.  The  plan  which 
Dr.  Kirkland  has  propofed,  is  not  yet  completed.  He  has 
hitherto  confidered  the  treatment  of  ablcefTes  lb  far  only 
as  to  the  commencement  of  their  ulcerated  ftate,  intend- 
ing  to  prol'ecute  the  liillory  and  cure  of  the  fuMcquent  ftage 
of  thofe  complaints  in  a  future  volume.  From  the  pro- 
grefs  he  has  already  made,  w^e  may  anticipate  the  utility,  of 
the  remaining  part  pf__his  undertaking.  He  thews  himfelf 
to  be  w’ell  acquainted  with  the  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  furgical  practice  ;  his  obfervations  are  diftated 
with  judgment;  fome  of  them  highly  valuable;  and  though 
he  Ihould  not  enrich  the  art  with  any  new  acquifitions  of 
knowledge  or  therapeutic  expedients,  yet  the  work  may  be 
juftly  regarded,  as  a  rational  and  ufeful  commentary  on  lur^* 
gical  authors,  opinions,  and  lyftems. 
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Art.  XIII.  Si.  PETERS  BURG. 

^T^HE  imperial  academy  of  Riiflia  continues  to  labour  with 
fuccefs  in  the  produd^ion  of  the  grand  etymological  and 
critical  diftionary  of  the  RuHian  language,  of  which  already 
many  Ihcets  have  been  prefented  to  the  world.  The  Prince f$ 
dc  Dafchkdw^  its  prefident  :tnd  founder,  MJgr.  le  MetropoliU 
dc  Novogorod  et  de  St.  PcUrJbiirg  GahricL  and  the  perpetual 
fecretary  A/,  Ic  ConfcUlcr  de  Cour  Lcpcchin^  are  particularly 
diftinguiflied  by  their  zeal  and  their  adlivity.  A  committee 
alfenribles  almoll  every  week  at  the  houfe  of  the  prefident, 
the  purpole  of  which  is  to  examine  minutely  each  word,  to 
difeover  its  etymology,  and  to  fix  its  proper  fignificatioii# 
At  one  of  thefe  meetings  they  were  defirous  of  defining  the 
M'ord  virtue  \  they  analyzed  every  definition  of  it  which  botK 
the  ancient  and  modern  philofophers  have  given;  they  con- 
fulted  the  Encyclopediay  that  treafure  which  ought  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  every  intelledlual  want,  but  which  often,  as  in  the 
prelcnt  inllance,  prefents,on‘ly  a  magnificent  difplay  of  bril¬ 
liant  declamation.  In  thel'e  refearches  this  ingenious  fociety 
only  found  itfelf  the  more  embarrafled;  and  one  of  the  aca¬ 
demicians  already  decifively  alTerted,  that  the  fignification 
cf  the  word  virtue  could  not  poflibly  be  determined,  fince 
different  nations,  in  times  remote  from  each, other,  had  given 
various  interpretations  of  it,  and  applied  it  in  a  very  different 
manner.  At  laff,  the  Princefs  dc  Dafehkaw  offered  her  fen-* 
timents  iHK)n  the  queftion,  which  were  applauded  in  lb  high 
a  degree,  that  the  aflembly  unanimoufly  requefted  that  fhe 
would  preferve  them  in  writing.  This  requefi  being  com-  ^ 
plied  with,  the  academy,  with  her  permiflion,  hiing  up  the 
paper  for  public  infpeilion,  perfunded  that  it  would  afford 
both  matter  of  amuferhent  and  inftruftioh.  * 

The  Princefs  de  Dafchkazv's  opinion  is,  that  the  word  vir* 
tue  has  a  decilive  meaning,  which  cannot  fufter  change;  that 
virtue  is  the  fame  in  all  times,  and  amongft  all  nations;  that, 
tis  a  celeftial  effence,  it  admits  not  variation;  that’ it  alone 
elevates  man  to  a  degree  of  fuperiority  independent  of  every 
jpower,  event,  or  opinion  whatfoever.  That  if  different  na¬ 
tions  have  defined  it  differently,  it  is  becaule  they  have  taken 
an  attribute  or  (hoot  of  virtue  for  virtue  itfelf.  In  fine,  that, 
if  the  word  virtue  needed  any  other  term  by  which'it  fhould 
be  diftinguilhed,  fhe  would  give  the  following  definition : 

Virtue, 
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Virtue.  Juft  ice.  Truth,  taking  them  as  fynonymous  ;  or  rather 
exhibiting  its  meaning  by  the  fublequent  genealogy : 

Virtue- 


•T  ruth 


I 

Fortitude 

I 

Courage 


Juftice 
Beneticence 
Generolity 


Humanity, 

Charity 


Behold,  fays  the  princefs,  what  a  pifture  the  term  virtue 
prel'ents  to  my  imagination!  It  is  with  this  view  of  it  that 
my  mind  IS  penetrated;  andiconfider  it  as  that  juftice, •which 
is  the  root  or  trunk  from  which  fpring  all  the  beft  qualities 
of  the  foul.  A  moment’s  refledtion  will  convince  you,  that, 
if  a  firm  attachment  to  juftice  be  once  eftablifhed;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  fbcial  virtue  will  ceale  to  be  difficult,  Every 
cftimable  quality,  every  great  and  noble  a^ion,  is  naturally 
derived  from  this  facrcd.  lource.  They  are  the  pure  llreams 
from  a  divine  fountain.  The  juft  man  is  humane,  honeft, 
and  compaffiipnate,  without  difficulty.  Juftice  is  the  true 
bafis  of  all  thefe  virtues ;  the  only  immoveable  and  folid 
principle  which  can  comprehend  different  ages  and  opinions 
under  one  perfpicuous  and  determinate  point  of  view.  It.is 
uniformly  the  fame,  and  fhall  remain  fb  to  all  eternity  I  It 
alone  can  be  the  fource  of  every  thing  which  deferves  our 
reverence ;  it  alone  is  produdfive  of  whatever  is  ufcful  to 
mankind.  Without Ji(/?;Ve,.utility  would  not  exift ;  andvveie 
it  not  natural  to  the  human  heart,  when  uncorrupted,  all- 
thofc  branches  which  have' fprung  from  it  had  been  un¬ 
known.  If  juftice  were  no  more,  if  this  lecret  monitmr  cealed 
to  fpeak  to  our  confcience,  the  ablence  of  every  virtue  would 
loon  be  the  relult.  The  juft  man,  accuftomed  to  weigh  his 
own  adfions,  thofe  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  enemies,  in  the 
fame  balance,  which  he  always  fufpends  by  the  hand  of 
truth,  far  from  blackening  merit,  feels,  on  the  contrary,  a 
pure  delight  which  exalts  hiih  in  his  own  eyes'  w’hen  he 
renders  juftice  to  the  good  adlions  or  intentions  even  of  his 
enemies.  He  acknowledges  frankly  that  fuperiority  which 
fOthers  have  over  himfelf ;  he  fees,  without  envy,  merit  re¬ 
ceive  Its  rew^ard.  The  molt  rigid  duties  ceale  to-him-tcap- 
!ar  difficult ;  and  his  lelf-love  finds  no  longer  any  lacrifite 
>ppreffive.  Vice  only  can  trouble  the  repofe,^of  the  juft 
lan’s  heart.  'Humanity  renders  him  indulgent' to  human, 
’eaknefs.  He  is  the  enemy  only  of  the  vicious;  and  ifju/"- 
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tice  be  the  fourcc  of  every  virtue,  vice  is  its  oppofite ;  and 
this  oppofition,  though  in  an  imperfeft  manner,  proves  the 
excellence  and  the  I'uperiority  of  virtue.  1  know',”  added 
flje,  “  that  there  are  thole  who  have  declared,  that  the 
Greeks,  even  in  their  heroic  times,  had  no  idea  of  virtue  or 
of  vice;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  prove  their  affertion 
.  by  exhibiting  their  groffnels  and  ferocity:  they  pretend  allb, 
that  the  Greek  language  had  no  words  to  exprel's  thel'e  ideas ; 
that  the  terms  Areti  and  Kakia  *  meant  only — the  former, 
valour,  and  an  ardour  to  encounter  difficulty — the  latter,  the 
natural  defeds  of  the  human  body,  and  dilagreeablc  lenfa- 
tions.  But  1  am  perluaded  that  the  juft  man  in  Greece,  as 
■well  as  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  ages,  if  he  had  luffi- 
cient  light  to  know  virtue^  attributed  it  to  a  meaning  more 
extenfive  and  more  worthy.  Gratitude,  that  fentiment  lo 
delightful  to  a  virtuous  man,  hath  been,  in  all  times,  and 
amongft  all  people,  even  the  moft  favage,  felt  and  revered. 
Thislentiment  is  doubtlefs  a  virtue;  it  is  a  branch  from  the 
fame  tree,  although  it  be  no'  what  w’e  underftand  by  the 
term  vahur,  and  ttill  lefs  by  that  o{,pkyJical  jirength.  Far 
from  confenting  to  delpoil  the  Greeks  of  thole  ideas  W'hich 
can  alone  elevate  and  enlighten  the  human  mind,  I  cannot 
allow  mylelf  to  ule  the  lame  argument,  and  to  fay,  that 
the  Latins  and  the  French  had  no  juft  idea  of  virtue,  be- 
caule  virtus,  in  its  original  meaning,  exprefled  only  Ibrce, 
courage,  and  valour.  But  I  am  firmly  fatiffied  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  French,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ruffians, enlightened 
by  truth,  and  animated  by  juftice,  (perhaps  without  know¬ 
ing  how  to  delcribe  their  fentiments)  have  felt,-  and  will 
feel  to  the  end  of  time,  the  meaning  of  virtue,  however  it 
may'be  enfeebled  b\rthjle  abftradf  terms  which  are  attached 
to  it  by  the  imperfeblion  of  language,” 


Art.  XIV'^.  ExtraSI  of  a  Letter  from  Germany.  I 

_ '-pfJE  wars  in  which  the  Germans  have  ever  been  en-l 

gaged,  have  long  retarded  their  progrels  in  polite! 
l.^erature;  and,  in  their  philolbphical  writings,  they  have! 
adopted'aa  arr.ingement  of  phrales  fo  complicated  and  ii:’  l 
wieldy,  that,  without  long  pratStice,  a  llranger  can  neverl 
underftand  them.  The  affinity  between  our  language  [thfl 
Englilh}  and  the  German,  has  been  of  great  lervicc  to  ni’B 
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in  reading  the  produdtions  of  this  country;  aiul  I  have  how 
got  over  all  difficulties  in  it.  The  German  taltc  is.  mote 
akin  to  ours'  than  the  French.  France  can  boaft  of  no.fucli 
poet  as  Klopftock,  who  may,  in  many  r^ipcft^,  be  put  on,a 
level  with  Milton.  Geffiner  is  all  fweetnefs  and  iimplicily. 

,  The  lyric  poems  of  Rambler  are  excellent.  I'hcir  dramatic 
compofitions  are  bur  moderate.  Fretendmg  to  imitate 
Shakelpeare,  many  of  their  writers  have  mittaken  extrava¬ 
gance  for  genius,  and  unintelligible  ablurdity  for  the  liib- 
liine.  Goethe,  the  author  of  Jhe  Sorroivs  of  tf'ertcfy  is  foon 
to  publiih  a  new  edition  of  Werter,  niuch  enlarged,,  with 
other  new  pieces,  making  in  all  eight  volumes  odavo. 

,  Goethe  lives  juft  in  our  neighbourhood ;  is  a  pleafing  com¬ 
panion;  and  a  w^orthy  member  of  focicty.  VV'ieland,  .the 
Voltaire  of  Germany,  is  engaged  in  tranllating  Lucian,  who 
he  thinks  furnUhes  the  belt  counterpoifon  to  that  fanaticilim, 
jefuitilm,  Icepticilin,  and  free-malonry,  wffiich  make  lb 
much  noife'here.  The  metaphylics  of . Profeflbr  Kant',  at 
Koenigiberg,  gain  ground.  A  parfon  in  Brandenburg  has 
.been  lul'pended  from  his  office  for  endeavouring  to  prove  to 
his  pealants,  that,  upon  Kant’s  principles,  there  exifts  no 
God.  The  prefent  king  of  Pruflia  is  believed  to  be  a  jefuit, 
and  for  certain  named  a  Saxon  general  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  to  be  governor  to  the  prince-royal  of  Pruftii. 
You  cannot  conceive  what  an  alarm  is  Ipread  through  Ger¬ 
many,  and  how  much  free-malons  and  jefuits  are  dreaded. 
Upon  receipt  of  this,  I  hope  you  will  write  me  another  long 
letter,  with  as  large  a  parcel  of  news  as  you  can  cram  into 
a  flieet.  Send  the  boo^s  as  fbon  as  poffiblej  with  orders* to  ‘ 
be  forwarded  from  Hamburgh  immediately.  Let  mine  be 
in  a  parcel  feparate  from  thole  addreffed  to  ProfelTor  Schutz, 
Lord - offers  you  his  beft  compliments. 


Jan,  1787. 


l  am,-  &c.. 


en* 


Art.  XV.  To  the  Editors  of  the  EngUp  Reviciv. 


uircciiy  to  aiiuw  tiic 

ifladds  fome  degree  of  weight  \n  palliation  of  that  iafcrn^l 
fyliem  of  cruelty  and.opprellion !  FeriTiit  me  to  exj^ftulate. 
Is  there  any  revelation  from  the  Divinity  yefting  .either  the 
.  Ex  aggregate 
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aggregate  of  the  Bfitifti  nation,  or  that  fckQ  part  of  them 
the  Weft-lndia  planters,  with  a  right  to  appropriate  and 
treat  theirye/fozi/-creaturcs,  of  any  country  or  complexion, 
merely  as  cattle ;  and  their  treatment  is  worfe  than  that 
of  cattle,  cxclufiive  of  the  aggravation  induced  by  their  fa¬ 
culty  of  reflefting  on  their  hopelefs  mifery  ?  Can  Chriftians, 
who,  in  their  prayers,  make  their  meafure  of  treatment 
of  their  neighbour  the  ground  and  rule  of  their  own  hopes 

•  from  the  Deity,  be  fo  Iclfiflily  abfurd  to  imagine  that  this 
cruelty  will  be  palliated  in  His  eftimation  by  the  necellity  of 
their  making  more  gain  by  their  fugar  and  rum  ? 

Can  thefc  favage  oppreffors  produce  a  charter  from  that 
God  who  we  are  told  from  reafon,  as  well  as  by  revelation, 
is  no  refpefter  of  perfons,  for  thus  annihilating  the  common 
rights  of  their  fj^cies  for  the  emolument  and  indulgence  Of 
their  predeceflbrs,  themfelves,  and  pofterity,  kom  the  hrft 
difeovery  and  poffeffion  of  thofe  iflands? 

The  arrogance,  folly,  and  impudence,  of  faying  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  “  We  have 
lately  difeovered  and  taken  pofleflioh  pf  certain  iflands, 
•the  cultivation  of  which  will  redound  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  our  palates,  as  well  as  to  our  profit ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  finding  the  climate  not  fuitable  to  the  exercife  of  fo 
.much  labour  by  our  Own  people  as  to  turn  it  to  much  ac¬ 
count,  and  having  found  by  experience  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  our  conllitution  or  humour  to  undergo  the  fa¬ 
tigue  that  it  requires;  there  is  therefore  a  clear  and  abfolute 
ncceflity,  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mon  reciprocal  rights  of  the  fpecies,  that  we  fliould  convert 
you  into  a  faleable  commodity  like  cattle,  and  facrifice  your 
well-being  to  our  wants  and  wifhes !” 

Perhaps  I  have  already  enlarged  too  much  on  a  point 
which  does  not  require  the  elucidation  of  laboured  argument. 
I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  much  efteem,  and  wifhes  of  fuccefs 
to  your  publications,  which  wear  the  appearance  of  candour, 

,  Your  obedient,  humble  fcrvant, 

« 

H  UM  ANUS. 

•  We  have  willingly  inferted  Humanus’s  letter^  being  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  difinterejled  advocate,  claiming  the  rights  of  hu- 

'  inanity  for  a  wretched  and  helplefs  race  of  men,  who,  in  out 
Weft-mdia  {/lands,  and  other  places,  feem  to  be  almoji  totally 
deprived  of  them,  is  a  truly  dignified  chara^er^.  and  cannot  It 

•  too  Jeriou/ly  attended  to.  Nor  will  zeal  or  warmth,  in  fuch  a 
faufe,Jland  in  need  of  apology. 
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Art.  l6»  Ran^  Comica  E^angelizantes ;  or,  The  comic  Frogs  turned 
hUtbodift.  8vo.  IS.  Macklevy.  London,  1786. 


I 
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WE  are  forry  that  a  writer,  who  difplays  no  inconfiderable  ta¬ 
lents,  fliould  have  fo  egregiouily  mil'employed  them,  as  he  has 
certainly  done,  in  the  produdion  now  before  us.  A  more  flagrant  and 
outrageous  attack  upon  every  thing  which  a  Chriflian  holds  moil  fa* 
cred,  we  have  nowhere  met  with.  Though  friends  to  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  yet  we  think  that  liberty  ihould  have  fome  bounds ;  and  that 
a  publication,  replete  with  fuch  indecent  farcafms  as  the  following 
againft  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  the  country*,  might  have  been  fup- 
prefled  without  the  fmallell  injury  to  fociety.  The  author^s  imaginary 
methodift  preacher,  Dr.  Strap,  is  made  to  fay  (amongft  many  fimi- 
lar  things)  of  the  New  Jerufalem,  which  he  perfoni&s,  On  her 
i^ie,  a  noble  nofe!  which  Solomon  has  juilly  compared  to  the  tower 
of  Lebanon,  that  looketh  towards  Damafcus,  three  glorious  car., 
buncles,  my  flic  type  of  the  Trinity!  flame  with  fiery  radiance. ''  He 
goes  on:  “  And  there  follows,  in  the  train  of  the. New  Jerufalem, 
eager  in  grateful  gutterals  to  greet  the  air^traverfing  eled,  Shadrach,. 
Mefliach,  and  Melchifedick,  with  other  mellifluous  names  of  Ifraelitiih 
antiquity ;  even  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  great  Abraham,  h^ls 
the  eled,  and  hugs  them  brawnily.  to Jiis  bread ;  and  on  the  downy 
bridles  of  his  venerable  bofom  for  ever .  and  ever  they .  lhall  repofc, 
bled  with  the  feraphic  fociety  of  fweetly  modulating  jews,  and 
charmed  from  everlafting  to  everlading.with  the  drowfy  din  of  lulling 
hallelujahs.”  In  another  place,  deferibing  the  joys  of  heaven,  he 
fays,  Rapt  in  vifionary  joy,  Mary  Magdalen  views  the ’Vigorous 
refurredion  of  her  crucified  Adonis,  while  the  immaculate  Mother 
meets,  in  fpicy  groves,  the  Proxy  of  Omnipotence,  and  receives,  with 
prodrate  refignation,  from  the  rofy  lips  of  Gabriel,  the  fruflifying 
word*.” 


•  *  Priapus,  fays  an  ancient  mythologill,  a  beneficent  demon,  is 
the  cofmos  or  univerfe,  or  rather  the  logos,  or  life  of  -  the  univerfe  ; 

VtTTTGl  TOLMY  0  KC^JU^ — »|  0  TT^GiTTCOS  OLV*fOV  AOfOS* 

Phur.  de  Nat.  Deor.  de  Pane. 

•  To  this  beneficent  logos  the  Roman  ladies  paid  particular  ador¬ 
ation.  His  image,  ominous  of  good  luck,  they  wore  abcut  them 
perpetually,  which  they  either  duck  in  their  hair,  hung  about  their 

j  necks,  or  held  like  a  rolary  in  their  hands,  and  fomeUme5,  'from  a 
fvnfe  of  delicacy,  hid  under  their  ceflus/ 

,  E  3  Tl^ 
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This  author  exceeds  the  liceiitioufnefs  even  of  Voltaire,  from 
V'hoiii  he  has  borrowed  many  of  his  ideas.  There  apperus  in  the 
work  a  certain  wilcncis  and -extravagance  ;  whether  affumed  or  not 
we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine.  We  could  almoft  w  i(h  that  this 
writer  w'as  in  the  ftate  of  Maro;aret  Nichollbn,  at  whofe  door  he  is 
delirous  of  laying  his  mifehievous  urchin. 

Art.  17.  The  Ilcchfords\  or.  The  ftiendly  Ccwifellor:  Dejtgned  for 
the  Irji fusion  arid  Amufement  of  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes,  By  M,  P. 
]2mo.  2'vols.  4s.  rvlarlhull.  London.  1786. 

Though  thefe  little  volumes  are  not  pofTefled  of  the  firft  degree  of 
merit,  yet  there  are  many  things  in  them  well  calculated  to  anfvver 
the  pufpofes  for  which  the  author,  in  the  title-page,  fays  they  were 
defigned.  While  they  will  be  of  much  ule  to  the  youth  ol  both 
fexes,  they  drew  that  the  author  has  a  found  underftanding,  and  is 
not  unacquainted  with  the  human  heart. 

Art.  l8.  .Memorial^  or  Brief f' for  the  Comte  de  Cagliofro^  Defetjdart^ 
againfl  the  \Kings  Attorney-GeveraU  Plaintiffs  in  the  Caufe  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  ^  Cotntejfe  de  la  Motte^  and  others,  from  the  French 
.  Originals  fublijbed  in  Paris  in  February  laji ;  yoitb  an  introdubiory  Pre- 
face.  By  Parians  Macmahon,  8 VO.  2s.  6d,  Debrett.  London, 
1786.  .. 

A  vindication  of  Comte  Caglioftro,  by  himfelf,  from  the  charges 
brought  againll  him  by  the  Comteflfe  de  la  Motte,  (who  is  faid  to 
have  been  bred  a  mantua- maker  in  Paris,  and  impofes  on  the  world 
by  an  aflumed  title)  for  being  concerned  with  the  Cardinal  Rohan  in  « 
defrauding  two  jewellers  of '  a  diamond  necklace,  under  a  pretence  i 
of  its  being  for  the  Queen  of  France. 

Comte  Cagliortro  is  a  very  extraordinary  charadter ;  by  his  own 
account,  he  is  a  man  of  high  birth,  (though  a  ftranger  to  his  parents)  | 
who  finds,  wherever  he  goes,  bankers  ready  to  aflilt'him  with  all  the  ! 
money  he  wants,  but  without  his  knowing  from  whom  'the  fupply  ; 
originates.  He  has  travelled  through  Europe,  A fia,- arid  Africa;  | 
gives  the  names  of  thofe  men  of  rank  in  each  country  to  whom  he  : 
was  known,  and  challenges  them  to  fay  whether  they  ever  knew  or  1 
heard  of  his  doing  a  thing  derogatory  to  the  man  of 'honour,  the  . 
good  citizen,  or  the  Chrilfian.  He  has  pradlifed  phyfic.  wherever  he  ^ 
went,  and  difpenfed  the  medicines  without  fee  or  reward ;  and  yet,  | 
through  an  acquaintance  with  the  cardinal,  whom  he  fuppofes'inno-  k 
cent,  and  wrongfully  accufed,  he  has  been  charged,  by  this  La  Moite,  ;  ^ 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  and  is  now,  with  his  wife,  aprifoner  ’ 
in  the  Baftile, 

•  The  narrative  is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  carries  with  it  a  face  i 
of  plaufibility  and  integrity.-  L 

Art..  19.  An  Aftrological  Catechifws  therein  the  Pnnciple{ofAftrology  ^ 
are  fulli  demonjiratedt  by.  Way  of  ^iujiion  andAnJkter\  tU  ^'arious 
Objections  brought  againft  it,  anfujered;  and  the  Utility  of  it  pro^ved  to  f 
be  highly  necejj'ary With  Injirubtions  for  acfuirifig  a  ' {erfeU^  Kno^uAedge 

of 
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this  celfjlial  Science^  and  the  various  Purpofes  it  me^  he  applied  to ^ 
iranflated  from  Leonjitius,  Re<vijl'd  and  correiied  by  Robert  Turner^ 
Jftro^Phllo.  i2mo.  IS.  .  Kearfley.  London,  1786. 

Some  dealer  in  futurity  means,  by  this  publication,  to  bring  grift  to 
his  mill ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  with  many  he  will  fucceed.  We,  for 
our  parts,  notwiihftanding  all  his  “  demonftrations,"  muft  be  clafted 
with  “  ignorant  people,  ruftics,  bigotted  divines,  and  other  men  of 
contracted  fentiments,  who  are  prejudiced  againft  the  art.”  We  ob- 
ferve  that  Mr.  Turner  recommends  the  new  aftrology  of  Mr.  Hey- 
don  ;  do  they  vend  the  celeftial  influences  in  Co.  or  is  Heydon,  as  we 
fufpecl,  only  an  alias  for  Turner  ? 

Art.  20.  The  Beauties  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  or,  A  Re%'ie<iv  of  the  Perform-^  • 
iirjce  of  the  Charaders  of  Belnjideray  Zara^  I/abellay  'Margaret  of  An^ 
jou,  Jane  Shore  ^  and  Lady  Randolph..  In  Letters  from  a  Lady  of  DiJ-^  * 
tindion  to  her  Friend  in  the  Country.  8 VO.  is.  Strahan.  London, 
1786. 

.  Thefe  fort  of  writers,  who  teach  us  when  to  cry  and  when  to 
laugh,  are  certainly  very  obliging.  We  have  always  been  of  opi-. 
nidn  that  ferious  criticifm  upon  actors  is  of  all  fubjeCls  the  dulleft 
and  moll  barren.  It  can  never  be  fupported  but  when,  like  the  -Rof- 
ciad,  it  has  recourfe  to  wit,  and  defeends  to  perfonality.  To  borrow 
the  noted  faying  of  Lord  Monboddo  to  Lord  Kaims,  “  My  good 
lady  of  diftin^ion,  we  have  read  through  your  work,  and  we  fee  no 
reafon  to  alter  our  opinion.” 

Ajrt.  21.  Macbeth  recon [idered\  an  FJfay :  intended^  as  an  Anjkver  to 
Part  of  the  Re?narks  on  fome  of  the  Charaders  of  ShakeJ^eare.  8voV 
IS.  T.  and  J.Egerton.  London,  1786. 

•Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  charafters  of 
Shakcipeare,”  had  placed  the  courage  of  Macbeth  far  below  that  of 
Richard.  “  In  Richard,”  fays  Mr.  Wheatley,  “  it  is  intrepidity^ 
and  in  Macbeth  no  more  than  refolutiou:  in  him  (Macbeth)  it  pro*, 
ceeds  from  exertion,  not  from  nature;  in  enterprize  he'betrays  a 
degree  of  fear,  though  he  is  able,  when  occafion  requires,  to  llifle 
and  lubdue  it.”  The  author  of  “  Macbeth  reconfidered”  proves, 
we  think,  clearly  from  Shakeipeare,  that  the  intrepidity  of  Macbeth 
cannot  be  called  in  quelUon  ;  and.likewife  judicioufly  remarks  that 
the  moral  efFcCl  of  the  play  depends  greatly  on  the  intrepidity  of  his 
character.  His  reafoning  is  arranged  under  the  three  following 
heads:  ‘‘  i.  A  repetition  of  the  Ample  character  of  .Macbeth,  as  it 
Hands  before  any  change  is  effected  in  it  by  the  fupernatural  folidt- 
ing  of  the  weird  fillers*.  2.  A  confideration  of  his  conduCt  towards 
Banquo  and  Macduff.  And,  3,  A  Review  of  his  deportment  as  op- 
pofed  to  Richard’s  in  the  “  Remarks.”  The  writer,  after  a  minute 
invelligation  of  the  charafter  in  this  threefold  point  of  view,  ap¬ 
pears  tully  to  have  eftablifhed  the  undaunted  difpofition  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Duncan.  This  little  tffay  concludes  with  the  diferiminat- 
ing  features  in'-the  characters  of  thefe  “  great  bad  men.” 

‘  Ambition  is  the  impulfe  that  governs  every  aClion  of  Ri- 
.chard’s  ^ifej  he  attains  the  crown  by  diflimulation  that  owns  no 
^  4  refpeCl 
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rcfpcft  for  virtue ;  an4  by  cruelty  which  entails  no  rcmorfe  on  the 
valour  that  would  maintain  his  ill-acquired  dignity.  Ambition  is  the 
predominant  vice  of  Macbeth’s  nature  ;  but  He  gratifies  it  by  hypo 
crify  that  reveres  virtue  too  highly  to  be  perfedJy  itfelf ;  and  by  mur 
ders,  the  recolle^ion  whereof,  at  times,  renders  his  valour  ufelefs 
by  depriving  hini  of  all  fenic  but  that  of  his  enormous  wickednef 
Richard’s  character  is  Ample,  Macbeth’s  mixed.  Richard  is  only 
intrepid,  Macbeth  intrepid  and  feeling.  Richard’s  mind  not  being 
diverted  by  refledtion  from  the  exigencies  of  his  fituation,  he  is  al 
ways  at  full  leifure  to  difplay  his  valour;  Macbeth,  diftradled  by  re 
xnorfe,  lofes  all  apprehenfions  of  danger  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
gqilt ;  and  never  recurs  to  his  valour  for  fupport  till  the  enemy’s  ap 
proach  rouzes  his  whole  foul,  and  confcience  is  repelled  by  the  ne 
ceflitv  for  exertion.’ 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  controverfy  is  carried  on  with  a 
calmnefs  and  urbanity  unknown  to  the  common  run  of  difpu 
tants. 

Art.  22.  The  Ltfey  Wfioryy  Ad<ventureSy  and  Opinions  of  the  poor  blind 
-  PhilofopheTy  ftfc.  Written  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  Re*v.  A.  G 
S^—^ry  A.M.  i2mo.  2s,  Southampton  printed;  Law,  Lon 
'  don.  1786. 

•  The  Life,  &c.  of  the  poor  blind  Philofopher,”  we  dare  fay 
fell  **  ftill-born  from  the  prefs we  (hall  not,  therefore,  (as  the  au 
thor  expreffes  himfelf)  cither  “  give  his  child  a  box  on  the  ear,  or 
a  kick  in  the  breech;”  not  that  we  dread  his  threat  of  returning 
««  the  compliment  with  intereft our  lenity  proceeds  from  not  wdlh 
sng  to  diflurb  the  aihes  of  the  dead^ 

Art.  23.  The  Maniacs \  a  tragi- comical  Tale.  By  Nichojas  Nohody. 
4to.  is.  Ridgeway.  London,*  1786. 

'  Though  officially  obliged  to  examine  all  the  abortions  of  the  teem 
xng  prefs,  we  have  feldom  met  with  one  more  diftorted  than  the 
prefent.  Mr.  Nobody  endeavours  to  give  a  ridiculous  turn  to  the 
attempt  of  Margaret  Nicholfon,  and  to  laugh  at  the  king,  queen 
and  miniliry;  but  the  produdion  is  remarkable  only  for  its  inde 
cency,  groffnefs,  and  ftupidity.  The  author  is  hardly  equal  to  the 

talk  of  writing  a  Sc.  Giles’s  ballad. 

• 

Art.  24.  A  candid  Inquiry  into  the  Qafe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Jhi 
ing  that  a  ‘very  conjiderable  Sum  is  due  to  bis  Royal  Highnefsy  more  than 
the  Amount  of  his  U.ebts.  Infcrihed  to  the  Right  Hon,  Alexander y  Lord 
Loughborough.  8vo.  is.  Bell.  London,  1786. 

*  This  warm  advocate  for  the  prince  alleges  that  the  king  is  debtor 
to  his  royal  highnefs  594,000!.  which  he  makes  out  in  the  following 
manner : 

‘The  united  incomes  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  £, 
rates  at  per  ann.  -  -  .  -  .  34,000 

Twenty-four  years  at  34. oool.  per  ann.  -  -  *  8i6,oo( 

Dedud  paid  the  prince,  for  3  years,  74,000!.  per  ann.  222,000 
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8ach  being  this  author’s  ftate  of  the  cafe,  he  advifes  his  royal 
liighnefs,  inftead  of  conlidering  himfelf  as  “  infohvent  for  200,oool.** 
10  “  open  his  eyes  to  the  true  Hate  of  his  circumftances  j  and  feeing 
things  in  a  jull  light,  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  \}ci2X  imfrepir  con^ 
/rW  which  has  concealed  his  undoubted  right,  and  led  him  into  diffi^ 
culties  ana  difgrace  at  a  period  when  his  mind  is  noble,  and  his  cir- 
cumllances  are  actually  better  than  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford/* 
The  only  meaning  we  can  give  to  the  advice  of  this  counfellor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is,  that  he  wilhes  him  to  fue  his  majefty  for  a  debt 
of  594,OQol.  We  hope  this  pamphleteer  is  not  of  the  prince's 
cabinet. 

Art.  25.  The  Afironomy  of  Comets:  In  T<vijo  Parts*  By  Blytb  Hancocf^ 
Teacher  of  the  Mathematics*  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Murray.  London^ 
1786. 

The  firft  part  contains  a  variety  of  the  conceptions, relative  to  comets, 
of  different  philofophers,  bothancient  and  modern;  as  alio  a  fhort  de« 
feription  of  our  folar  fyftem,  of  which  comets  are  a  part ;  together 
with  rational  ideas  relative  to  the  fixed  liars.  In  refped  to  the  co¬ 
mets,  the  author  looks  on  Hevetius,  Flamfted,  Newton,  and  Halley, 
to  have  been  molt  worthy  of  notice.  The  fecond  part  contains  many 
curious  calculations  and  tables,  and  his  mode  how  to  find  where  the 
comet  expected  in  the  year  1789  will  make  it’s  appearance  in  the 
heavens ;  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  dilpofed  to  obferve 
the  progrefs  and  appearance  of  it.  The  expe^ed  comet  is  that 
which  appeared  ih  t  66i  ;  and,  if  it  anfwers  agreeable  to  hiscalcula* 
culations,  it  will  be  a  pleafing  proof  that  the  principles  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman,  the  great  Newton,  in  refpefl  to  comets,  may,  in  a  great  de^ 
gree,  be  depended  on.  In  this  treatife  is  a  table  of  feveral  comets 
appearing  at  different  times,  and  the  parts  of  the  heavens  they  were 
feen  in  at  different  periods  of  their  courfe.  He  concludes  with  a  wiih 
that  the  lovers  of  ailronomy  will  never  let  a  comet  pafs  without  mak¬ 
ing  neceffary  obfervations  thereon.  In  the  firll  part  the  reader  will 
fee  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  an  ancient  hillorian,  fays,  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  by  a  long  courfe  of  obfervations,  were  able  to  predifi  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  comets ;  and  Seneca  fays,  that  Appollonius,  the  Mydian, 
who  was  very  Ikilful  in  natural  fciences,  affirmed  that  comets  were,  by 
the  Chaldeans,  reckoned  among  the  planets,  and  had  their  periods 
and  courfes  like  them. 

POLITICAL. 

4 

Art.  26.  A  Jhort  Revlewo  of  the  political  State  of  Great- Britain  at  tht 
Commencement  of  the  Tear  lySy#  8vo.  is,  6d.  DebfCtt.  Lon¬ 
don,  1787. 

This  is  a  very  eloquent  and  fpirited  pamphlet;  not  written  by  a 
partizan  of  faction,  or  a  tool  of  miniilry,  but  by  an  impartial  fpec- 
tator  of  public  life,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world.  After  an  exordium, 
perhaps  too  pompous  and  diffufe  for  the  fubjefl,  the  author  tells  us 
that  his  objeCI,  in  this  performance,  is  toconfider  the  prefent  junc¬ 
ture  as  detached  fropi  the  general  mafs  jf  time  and  matter  which  con- 
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flitutes  hiflory,  and  to  prefent  a  pidlure  of  the  aOual  and  exilling; 
moment.”  The  principal  figures  in  this  pidlure  of  the  moment” 
are  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Coalition,  the  Rolliad  and 
Probationary  Odes,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  Lord 
Rodney,  and  Mr.  Mailings.  On  all  thefe  fubjeds  the  author's  reflec¬ 
tions  are  ingenious,  agreeable,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  jull ;  though 
there  is'fometimcs  too  much  declamation  and  rhetoric  for  an  elTay 
which  is  addreifed  to  the  underllanding. 

On  tlte  unhappy  animofities  that  are  fuppofed  to  take  place  in  the 
royal  family,  he  has  touched  with  a  delicate  band;  and  has  had  the  ^ 
merit  of  firtl  announcing  what  has  been  frequently  thought  and  felt  by 
the  enlightcntd  and  refined  part  of  the  public.  His  portraits  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  arc  drawn  with  linking  colours,  and  by  an  impartial 
hand.  How  the  Rolliad”  and  the  “  Probationary  Odes,”  which 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  pidure  of  the  moment,  came  into  this 
groupe,  is  beyond  our  comprehcnfion  or  corjedure.  Thefe  abufive 
compofitions  he  confiders  as  maller  pieces  of  wit  and  humour.  **  In 
thefe,”  fays  he,  “  the  moll  clalTical  purity  is  blended  with  modern 
urbanity ;”  and,  in  the  next  page,  “  I  mull,  with  equal  impartiality, 
cenfure  and  condemn  that  daring  and  licentious  which  pervades 
them  through  e^uery  This  is  not  awery  favourable  account, 

cither  of  clailical  purity  or  modern  urbanity.  ' 

His  encomium  on  the  King  of  Pruilia  is  faithful  to  nature,  and 
confonant  to  hiftory,  but  will  be  reckoned  by  the  critics  hors  d'ceunjre. 
as  it  has  no  conne^on  with  the  political  Hate  of  Great-Britain.  His 
obfervations  on  the  merits  of  Lord  Rodney  and  Mr.  Hailings,  and 
the  ignominious  perfecution  they  have  met  with,  are  fenfible,  manly, 
and  Ipirited.  On  the  former  fubjed  his  account  will  appear,  in  fome 
inllances,  overcharged.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  our  fpeculations  have  not  only  been  frequently  republiflied 
both  in  the  fouthern  and  northern  parts  of  the  iliand,  (without  our 
knowledge  or  confent)  but  have  alfo  tended  to  form  the  fentiments 
of  the  public. 

The  extraordinary  fuccefs  which. this  pamphlet  has  met  with,  will 
induce  the  author,  we  hope,  to  continue  his  political  fpeculations, 
and  to  complete  the  pidure  of  which  he  has  here  traced  the  outline. 

In  this  pamphlet  there  are  fome  involved  fentences,  many  loofe  and 

vague  exprefilons,  .fome  inebrred  fentiments  ^  but  there  is  fuch  a 

fund  of  jull  obfervation  and  elegant  writing  as  will  delight  every 

reader  who  is  not  hurried  into  the  vortex  of  political  fadion. 

» 

Ftrjhe  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

•For  JANUARY,  1787. 

RECAPITULATION -OF  POLITICAL  .EVENTS  IN  .THE 

YEAR  1786. 

fourth  year  has  no\r  revolved  of  the  riioft  univerfal 
and  profound  peace  that  the  world  has  beheld  or  en- 

joyed 
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joyed  fmce  the  commencement  of  hiftory.  HaralTed  and 
cxliaiitted  with  wars  that  extended  their  devaftations  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  ruling  nations  of  Europe 
have  lacrihced  their  ambition  to  their  intereli,  and,  in  the 
lhade  of  tranquillity,  are  exerting  their  efforts  to  multiply 
and  improve  the  Sources  of  indultry,  to  extend  their  com¬ 
merce,  ana  augment  their  revenues. 

Of  all  the  wars  that  have  ever  been  the  fubjeft  of  hifto- 
rical  record,  that  of  Great-Britain  w’ith  America,  which 
eventually  iiivolved  France,  Spain,  Holland,  the  Eall  and 
Weft  Indies,  has  proved  the  molt  calamitous  and  difgraceful 
to  all  the  belligerent  powers.  After  incurring  an  ex  pence 
equalling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  all  the  wars  of  the  pre¬ 
lent  century ;  after  appointing  the  moft  powerful  armies, 
and  conveying  them  to  the  diltance  of  two  thouland  miles; 
alter  equipping  the  moft  formidable  navies  that  ever  Iwam 
on  the  ocean ;  a  ftruggle  of  feven  years,  that  agitated  and 
convulled  both  hemiljpheres,  termiivited  in  a  cataftrophe 
that  was  neither  honourable  nor  beneficial  to  any  of  the 
contending  parties.  If,  like  the  Peloponnefian  war  in  the 
Grecian  annals,  it  is  not  the  prelude  to  the  deftruftion  or 
downta!  of  Tome  of  the  European  Hates,  it  has  given  a  fhock 
to  the  general  fyftem,  w'hich  will  require  the  wifdom  and 
economy  of  half  a  century  to  repair. 

in  the  political  map  of  Europe,  .Great-Britain  and 
France  are  the  prominent  kingdoms,  whofe  rank  in  the 
fcale  of  nations  renders  them  the  principal  objefts  of  hifto- 
rical  obfervation.  The  prime  movers  in  the  political  fyf¬ 
tem,  their  intercourfe  grafps  every  continent ;  their  wan  or 
peace  agitates  or  compofes  the  world.  Ruffia  pofTeffes  im- 
menfe  territories  both  in  Europe  and  Alia  ;  her  bounda¬ 
ries  are  more.extenfive  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
but  her  real  importance  is  inadequate  to  her  nominal  great- 
nels ;  and  fhe  wants  the  glory  both  of  arts  and  of  arms  to 
figure  in  the  circle  of  nations,  or  adorn  the  pages  of  hif* 
tory.  An  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  able  Ibvereigns  fince 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  beyond  the  experience  of 
hiftory,  or  the  calculations  of  probability,  has  raifed  her 
to  a  temporary,  and  perhaps  forced  and  premature  great- 
hefs,  which  the  fhock  of  accidents  may  diminifh  or  de- 
ftroy.  As  there  is  no  internal  Ipring  of  aggrandizement  in 
the  Ruffian  conftitution ;  as  the  principles  of  political  life 
do  not  pervade  the  body  of  the  Itate  ;  the  vigour  and  fuc- 
Cefs  of  the  government  depend  entirely,  on  the  hand  to 
which  it  is  intrufted.  Whenever  a  Sardanapulus  fliall  fuc- 
i  ce^  to-the  feeptre  of  a  iNinus  and  Semiramis,  the  bound* 

I  arres  of  Ruiiia  will  be  contra(^\ed,  and  her  fplendour  de- 
I  faced,  ' 

I  Germany 
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Germany  is  a  powerful  and  populous  empire,  and' go- 
Tcrned  by  a  prince  who  has  attradted  the  attention  of  the 
world.  roffefTed  of  extenlive  dominion,  and  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  it  might  be  ex 
pedfed  that  the  German  emperor  would  occupy  the  firft  lia 
tion  in  the  political  fyliem,  and  hold  the  balance  of  Eu 
rope.  But  the  complex  form  of  the  government,  the  want 
of  revenue  and  of  commerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
powerful  rival,  circumferibe  the  fphere  of  his  operations, 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  thole  extenlive  military  and 
political  plans  that  change  the  deifiny  of  nations,  and  make 
a  revolution  in  hiftory. ' 

In  modern  Europe  the  maritime  and  commercial  Hates 
liave  not  only  held  an  afeendant  over  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  but  alfo  extended  their  acquilitions  and  con 
quelfs  to  the  fartheft  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  re 
inotelt  nations  of  the  world.  Superiority  at  fea  has  con 
ferred  dominion  by  land ;  and  the  power  that  fwayed  the 
trident  of  the  ocean,  has  held  the  dever  of  the  earth.  A 
new  equilibrium  has  thus  been  eftabliflied ;  -  and  the  bal 
lance  of  power  has  paiTed  into  the  hands  of  the  maritime 
'kingdoms. 

In  reviewing,  with  a  critical  eye,  the  fourth  year  of 
peace  between  the  greatinaval  powers  of  Europe,  England 
and  France,  there  are  few  events  fb  important  or  bene¬ 
ficial  as  to  render  recoUedion  grateful,  or  expedfation 
pleafant. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  laft  fellion  of  parliament.  Great 
Britain  beheld,  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  fcheme  of  fortification,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s 
plan  to  redeem  the  national  debt,  announced  at  the  fame 
time.  Two  propofitions,  more  contradidfory  and  deftruc 
live  to  each  other,  were  never  held  forth  to  a  refpeftable 
affembly  in  an  enlightened  age.  ,  The  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
projeft  of  fortifying  the  illand  of  Great-Britain,  which  was 
rejedted  by  the  w'ifdom,  and  reprobated  by  the  virtue,  of 
the  national  reprefentatives,  would  have  been  attended 
with  expences  unbounded  and  unknown  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
lounged  the  nation  into  bankruptcy,  might  have  furnilhed 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  future  fbvefeigns  to  overturn 
the  conftitution  and  liberties  of  England.  When  this  me¬ 
ditated  injury  and  offered  infult  to  the  nation  was  treated 
with  the  indignation  and  contempt  it  deferved,  from,  that 
oblfinacy  which  marks  the  apoftle  and  martyr  of  folly  as 
well  as  of  wildom,  it  was  again  renewed,  and  the  nation 
was  faved  from  ignominy  by  the  calling  voice  of  the  Speaker 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  whpfe  vote  on  thstt  occafion 

will 
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will  give  him  a  place  in  hiftory.  The  plan  ibr  dlnunIiH> 
ing  the  national  debt,  by  a  finking  fund,  has  neither  iatis- 
fied  the  wilhes,-  nor  met  with  the  approbation,  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  the  people.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
there  will  be  an  annual  furplus  of  a  million  after  the  intereft 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  necelTary  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  paid,  without  the  impofition  of  new  taxes  ;  it  is 
ftill  lefs  certain,  that,  amid  the  fluduations  of  power, 
changes  of  miniftry,  unexpe6led  coalitions,  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  contingency  of  war,  that  fuch  a  fund  will  either  be 
facred  or  unalienahk.  But  allowing  its  profperity  and  per¬ 
manency,  its  operation  is  too  diftant  and  remote  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  evils,  and  remove  the  burden,  under  which  the 
nation  groans.  Like  an  opiate,  it  may  lull  the  fenfe  of 
fufiering,  but  it  will  not  remedy  the  maladies,  or  reftore  the 
vigour,  of  the  conftitution. 

The  paft  year  has  produced  two  inftances  of  party  anir  . 
moiity  and  national  ingratitude,  which  fix  a  fligma  on  the 
prefent  age,  and  will  be  deeply  felt  by  pollerity ;  the  dark, 
profecution  which  has  been  carried  on  againfl  Lord  Rod¬ 
ney,  and  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings.  After  a  feries 
of  the  moft  difaftrous  and  ignominious  fcenes  to  be  found 
in  the  hillory  of  Britain  ;  after  the  furrender  of  whole  ar- 
miesj  and  the  fhameful  flight  of  Britifh  fleets  before  thofe 
of  France  and  Spain ;  it  was  referved  to  the  glory  of  Rod¬ 
ney  to  repair,  in  fplendid  moments,  the  infatuation  and 
criminality  of  years ;  to  raife  the  genius,  and  turn  the 
fortunes,  of  his  country;  and  to  reftore,  in  all  its  luftre, 
her  ancient  triumph  on  the  ocean.  Recalled,  in  the  career 
of  conqueft,  and  in  the  moment- of  victory,  from  availing 
himfelf  of  that  enthufiafm  which  his  own  genius  had 
kindled,  and  from  purfuing  the  track  which  he  had  opened 
to  future  greatnefs  and  renown,  he  was,  in  appearance,  re¬ 
warded  with  an  empty  title,  but  in  reality  dii'graced ;  and 
has  fince  been  profecuted  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  that 
country  which  he  extricated  from  ruin,  and  overfhadowed 
with  laurels.  While,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  world,  the 
papers  which  he  tranfmitted  to  a  public  office,  the  vouchers 
and  documents  of  the  criminal  tranfadlions  at  St.  Euftatu, 
have  been  removed  in  a  clandelUne  manner;  and  a  fecretary 
of  ftate  privy  to  this  Icene  of  iniquity  1 
In  any  period  of  Englilh  hiftory  the  adminiilration  of 
Mr.  Haftings  in  India  would  have  fhone  with  uncommon 
luftre ;  and  would  have  enrolled  his  name  with  cotemporary 
heroes  and  ftatefinen,  when  Britain,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  gave  laws  to  the 
world,  Blit,  by  a  fingular  combination  of  circumftance;s, 

while 
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while  calamity  and  difgrace  attended  our  operations  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  Britifli  empire  in  Indodan  was 
not  only  protected  from  a  formidable  confederacy  of  native 
and  European  powers  who  had  concerted  its  deftrii£lion,  but 
allb  railed  to  a  greater  degree  of  profperity  and  power  than 
it  had  ever  attained.  To  add  to  the  public  aftonilhment,  the  I 
cowardly  or  criminal  commanders  whodifmembered  the  Bri-  j 
tifli  dominions,  and  tarnilhed  the  glory  of  their  country,  have  I 
been  not  only  acquitted,  but  rewarded  with  offices  and  ho-  i 
nours,  while  the  thunders  of  parliamentary  vengeance  are  ^ 
aimed  at  the  hero  wffiofe  councils  and  exertions  fupported  T' 
the  glory  of  a  falling  empire!  Attacked  by  the  violence  of 
enemies  wffiole  protection  he  could  not  accept  confiftently; 
with  principles  on  which  he  had  afted  through  life,  he  has 
been  feebly  lbpj>orted  by  miniftry,  whole  contradidfory  and 
equivocating  condudt  on  this  occalion  has  made  their  friends 
to  blulh,  and  their  enemies  triumph.  ] 

At  the  critical  time  that  a  governor-general  of  Bengal,  who  I 
was  fubjeft  to  the  control  of  a  faftious  council  in  India,  and  j 
fettered  by  the  orders  of  a  fiudluating  company  at  home,  was « 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Houle  pf  Commons,  a  military  noble¬ 
man,  a  total  llranger  to  India,  was  inverted  wdth  almoft  un-  3 
controled  power,  civil  and  military,  over  the  w'hole  exten; 
of  the  Britifh  empire  in  the  Eaft.  We  do  not  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  the  appointment;  ihep 
governor  of  India  ought  to  poflels  a  power  ablblute  and  con>| 
plete  within  itlelf,  aixl  independent  of  adlual  control,  in  or-^ 
der  to  be  refponlible  for  his  condiift.  But  the  coincidence  c:|: 
thefe  events  muliilrike  every  reader. 
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The  feeble  attempt  of  an  obfeure  and  contemptible  ma 
niac  againft  the  life  of  the  fovereign,  in  the  face  of  the  lu 
and  in  the  fight  of  a  multitude  of  fpedfators,  has  rendcre 
her  extremely  famous,  and  will  bring  her  name  into  hifton 
This  (ally  of  infanity  vvould  have  merited  little  attention 
its  own  account,  as  it  only  ferved  to  add  a  new  inhabita 
to  Bedlam,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conlequences  wiri| 
which  it  was  attended.  The  greateft  and  moll  I’uccelsful  f 
vereign  of  Europe,  it  his  life  had  been  expoled  to  real  d 
ger  from  the  dagger  of  the  fanatic,  the  rebel,  or  the  trai 
could  not  have  met  wdth  more  cordial  congratulations  ot  jo 
than  George  the  I'hird  experienced  on  this  occafion,  vvhe 
the  danger  was  juft  fufficiently  great  to  fhew  how  much  i 
W’as  beloved  by  his  fubjecls.  The  general  exultation  whic 
prevailed  alter  that  event,  leflefted  honour  on  the  people 
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well  as  the  king ;  for  all  parties  and  denominations  exprefled 
their  abhorrence  of  aiTallination,  and  their  concern  in  the 
lafety  of  their- fovereign. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  foreign  politics  of  laft  year  have  not  been  fb  important 
or  decifive  as  to  fhake  the  councils  or  change  the  fyllem  of 
Europe.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Pruflia  has  embalmed 
and  conlecrated  his  name  in  the  hiftory  of  all  fucceeding 
times.  From  the  important  figure  which  he  made,  and  the 
decifive  part  which  he  adled  in  continental  affairs,  it  was  ex¬ 
pelled  that  his  death  would  prove  the  fignal  for  war  and  re¬ 
volutions.  But  a  prince  has  afcended  the  throne  of  Pruflia 
educated  in  the  maxims,  and  partaking  of  the  fpirit  of  his 
predecefTor;  and  Germany  and  Holland  may  feel  that  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Frederic  watches  over  the  empire  which  he  formed. 

GERMANY. 

The  rage  for  reformation  which  the  emperor  of  Germany 
has  exhibited,  and  which,  in  fome  inftances,  he  has  carried  to 
fanaticifm,  has  difplayed  his  charadler  in  the  cleareft  light, 
but  renders  the  fuccefs  of  his  defigns  extremely  doubtful.  The 
monarch  of  an  empire  in  which  the  catholic  religion  prevails, 
afting  on  the  principles  of  the  molt  Iceptical  philofophy ; 
overturning  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  confirm^  by 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  people ;  declaring  open  war 
againft  the  papal  power,  the  inftitutioiiof  monks,  the  convents 
of  nuns,  the  belief  in  purgatory,  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
the  molt  diftinguifhed  rites  of  the ^omifh  faith,  which  have 
been  hallowed  and  confecrated  by  the  obfervance  of  ages, 
may  correfpond  with  the  lentiments  of  a  few  who  call 
themfclves  enlightened,  but  will  never  carry  along  with  him 
the  force  of  the  nation.  Innovations  may  be  fudden,  but  im¬ 
provements  mult  be  gradual ;  there  is  a  difterence  between 
the  martyr’s  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  laurel  W'reath  of  a  hero 
or  a  fage, 

HOLLAND. 

Holland  continues  in  the  fame  Ifate  of  anarchy  and  torpor 
which  it  has  difplayed  for  fome  months  palt.  Fadtion  is  not  fo 
fervent  as  to  occafion  revolutions;  nor  unanimity  lufficiently 
Itrong  to  cement  peace.  The  French  party,  however,  is  con¬ 
tinually  gathering  Itrength  ;  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  is 
infenfibly  mouldering  away ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  infpec- 
tion  and  dreaded  interference  of  foreign  powers,  their  High 
Mightinefles  would  fliake  themlelves  loofe  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  family  of  Grange, 
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FRANCE. 

Since  the  late  peace,  the  French  have  conduced  thFir  af-» 
fairs  with  that  inflnuating  policy  and  real  wifdom  by  which 
the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  has  been  generally  dillingiiilhecl. 
While  Britain  is  without  an  ally  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
France  has  llrengthened  and  cemented  her  alliances  with  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Spain  is  governed  by  her  princes  and 
her  policy ;  Germany  is  devoted  to  her  by  a  matrimonial  al¬ 
liance  ;  her  councils  prevail  in-Holland ;  her  influence  in  Swe¬ 
den  ;  her  fa^ion  has  divided,  and  in  all  probability  will  fbon 
govern,  Ruffia ;  while  at  the  tame  time  the  is  the  firm  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  Sublime  Porte !  Contcious  that  commer¬ 
cial  and  naval  powers  mull  govern  the  w’orld,  her  great  objeft 
now  is  to  extend  her  commerce,  and  increafe  her  marine. 
The  magnificent  works  at  Cherbourg  will  be  a  lafting  mo¬ 
nument  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  attell  to 
pofterity  his  triumph  over  the  ocean.  Already  the  tecond 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  without  the  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  and  perfevering  exertions  of  her  rival,  the  may  foon 
become  the  firft. 

OPENING  OP  THE  SESSION  OF  PARtfAMENt. 

HisMajetly,  in  hismotl  gracious  tpeech,  after  atTuring  both 
boutes  of  parliament  of  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
mentions  that  he  has  concluded  a -commercial  treaty  with 
France ;  that  he  is  carrying  fimilar  negociations  into  execu- 
•  tion  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ruflia ;  and  that  he  intends 
to  colonize  Botany  Bay  with  the  refufe  of  the  gaols  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  regard  to  the  French  commercial  treaty,  we  have 
already  given  our.tentiments  at  full  length.  Taken  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  though  it  may  injure  particular  manufadlures,  which 
is  yet  by  no  means  proved,  it  will  promote  induftry  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  encourage  the  extenfion  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 
By  exciting  emulation  between  the  two  nations,  it  will  be  a 
Ipur  to  induftry  and  future  improvements.  As  a  meafure  of 
enlarged  policy,  it  reflebls  honour  on  the  wildom  and  philan¬ 
thropy  of  adminiftration,  who  have  not  viewed  the.important . 
bufineis  through  the  medium  of  bigotted  prejudice,  but  with  a 
benevolent  eye  to  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms, 

The  unfortunate  and  continually  increafing  occafion  which 

fave  birth  to  the  new  colony  of  Botany'  Bay,  merits  a  feparate 
ilcuilion,  and  will  be  the  I'ubjeft  of  a  future  fpeculation. 


Drinkwalter's  Gibraltar  is  not  negltSed, 
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